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STARS AND A WIND. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








AR up, in the windy heaven, 
The stars, like flickering lamps, 
Bend to the breath that passes 
Above the evening damps. 


So in my heart, unfailing, 
Though flaring through the night, 
Are thoughts and hopes and wishes 
Of firmamental height. 


And that stray breath, which passes 
Amid the atmosphere, 

Is like a benediction 
To sweep my heaven more’clear! 


THE TEMPLES OF JAPAN. 
BY HELEN H. 8, THOMPEON. 


Sere temples of Japan are massive structures ; some of 
- them four hundred and fifty feet long, and half as 
wide, and supported by one hundred and twenty hiaki 
pillars—a wood almost as hard as lignum-vite, and ca- 
pable of a high polish. These. pillars are thirty feet high, 
and two and a half in diameter. 

In all of these temples is found at least one large im- 
age of Buddha, more than life size, and always seated 
upon the lotus-flower, which is king among all flowers, 
having a superb blossom six inches in diameter, of won- 
drous fragrance, and used as a religious emblem. The 
temples occupy large grounds, filled with beautiful groves 
and rustic gardens, surrounded by walls in which some 
of the stones are twenty feet square. 

We visited Yeddo during a festival season, when an 
attempt was being made to revive the interest of the peo- 
ple iu an idolatrous religion, and renew faith in the 
drooping cause of Buddha. For the people have lost 
heart and faith in idols, and are asking for the true God 
to reign over them. The streets were gay and festive, 
drums beating, and thousands of flags flying. Booths 
lined the roads, containing fancy articles, and toys, beau- 
tiful enough to make the American children wild with 
delight; yes, and heir elders, too. The temples were all 
open, and we visited many. One exceeded in splendor 
anything of which we had ever heard, except “ Solomon’s 
Temple.” The gates and walls, the tiles of the roof even, 
were covered with gilding. First, an elaborate gateway 
of bronze, representing almost every kind of beast, bird, 
and flower. Then a large inclosure, filled with bronze 
pedestals and carved animals, Beyond, a temple arch of 





were told that we could enter if we would remove our 
shoes; so we gladly complied with the custom, and en- 
tered in stocking feet. Within, the walls and ceiling 
were covered with gold-broidered tapestries, or beautiful 
pictures. Candles were burning before all the im- 
ages, and the many worshipers coming and going, 
and praying aloud, added to the impressive scene. In- 
deed, it seemed but fitting that we should walk unshod, 
so awe-inspiring was the grandeur of the place. 

Here we saw garments that the gods had worn, many 
of them made of solid gold! And here we found the 
image of the great god Diabuts. It is fifty feet high, 
and the same across the shoulders. The circumference 
of the pedestal on which it rests is ninety-eight feet. Its 
face is eight and a half feet long, and nearly as wide; ears 
seven feet long; nose four feet; mouth three feet; and 
each thumb the same. This hideous monster is hollow, 
and contains many small images, 


This temple is said to contain thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three gods! Legend says, that 
eight hundred years ago, the Miiado—who was the 
emperor and head of the church—had a headache, and 
was told ina dream that if he would build a temple 
with that number of gods in it, his pain should be cured; 
and this is the result. There are, however, by actual 
count, only fifteen thousand in the building; enough, 
we should think, to appease the most vindictive of the 
gods, 

There are one thousand life-size images of Buddha, 
carved out of wood, and covered with gold-leaf, all 
standing on the lotus flower. On each of these heads 
is a circular diadem, on which stand twelve small 
images. Then on each of the numerous hands, which 
extend from each of the large images, are two small 
ones. On this plan the large number is obtained. Be- 
sides these, on a raised platform in the centre, twenty- 
four gods represent the seasons, passions, graces, etc. 

This imposing temple used to be visited by crowds of 
people, seeking favor from the gods, but now they are 
almost forsaken, In Kobé,—the stronghold of mis- 
sionary labor,—the American chapels are crowded with 
eager listeners. In Kioto, the stronghold of Buddhism, 
public Christian worship is forbidden, but the Japanese 
by twos and threes, fives and tens, find their way into 
the American schoolroom, and the missionary’s “ own 
hired house” at morning and evening worship, and look 
as if listening for life. Is it not a sight to move the 
heart ? 

Here, in this vast city of over half a million inhabi- 
tants, where there are six thousand heathen temples, 
there is as yet no house for the Lord of Hosts, and yet 
the hungry Japanese wait for the Bread of Life. While 
the sad minor tones of the vesper bells issue from a 
hundred temples, and again when matins are ringing 
during the last hours of night, the anxious groups 
assail our doors, to be taught in the Harmony of the 
Gospels, and Bible exegesis. 

Last spring a copy of Evidences of Christianity was 
given to Yamamoto, the blind counsellor of the govern- 
ment, who had it read aloud to him, beginning in the 
evening. Intensely interested in the good news, of a 
pure religion, before midnight he sent for the Governor 
of Kioto to come and learn also of this “ more excel- 
lent way.” On the governor’s arrival the book was 
commenced anew, and thus they spent the night. Then 
came a call for the New Testament, which was read 
over and over to the blind man. He then purchased 
forty-five copies of the book which so interested him, 
and gave them to his friends, preaching as he was able as 
& preparation for the work. He and a sister of rare cul- 
ture are now superintendent and teacher in our Sunday- 
school, and doing richer work than any Arfierican mis- 
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strange scene of mingled gloom and beauty. Up and 
down, in and out, among blossoming trees and flowers— 
for every inch of ground is under the highest cultiva- 
tion—temples and shrines, bridges and grottoes, over- 
looking the vast city, we climbed to the summit of the 
hill, looking back to see all along the path a precipice 
one hundred feet high, where, in the past, religious de- 
votees have yearly thrown themselves off to be dashed 
to pieces below, believing that if acceptable offerings to 
Buddha their lives would be saved; if not, preferring 
death to his displeasure. Now better things are in store 
for the would-be-devotee. Light is dawning. Its pale 
gray and amber tints are freighted with the splendor of 
full day. The intelligent, ingenious, and accomplished 
Japanese have been zealous heathens; but their star is 
in the ascendency. They will make as devoted Chrir- 
tians, when a Christian nation shall teach them the 
way. AsIsaw these surging millions of the Interior, 
and wandered among the halls and corridors of the an- 
cient temples, as in deserted ruins, and found the paths 
leading to them grass-grown and unused, I could not 
refrain from asking, ‘“‘ When are the wise and good men 
to come up and possess this land?” The people are in 
a transition state—swaying between infidelity or Chris- 
tianity. Which shall it be? is the anxious query of a 
Christian world. 

When are the. laborers to enter into this field ripe 
unto harvest? Who is ready to achieve for himself a 
good name inthe annals of the church, and permit to 
be woven for himself a garland of grateful praise, by a 
waiting people, hungry for the truth? Who craves for 
himeelf a crown liquid with light, and set with immortal 
jewels multiplied by thousands? Reader! have you in- 
tellect, strength, fervor, and enthusiasm? Are there a 
plenty at home to do your work? “ Let no man take thy 
crown I”? 

Japan has openings for trade, manufacture, scientific 
lore, the teacher and missionary, as fine as any in the 
world, and there is no richer ground for the pleasure- 
seeker. But what are the class of foreigners here? With 
the exception of teacher and missionary, almost all are 
wine-drinking and dissolute, who set a shocking ex- 
ample in vice and profanity. Wealth and power make 
no exceptions. 

What an erroneous impression, and how disastrous in 
its results must such a class of men convey to the 
Japanese mind of foreign moraHty, or American Chris- 
tianity ! 

When we are questioned in regard to it, by the students 
who crowd cur drawing-rooms and chapels for Bible in- 
struction, we can only protest that foreigners are not all 
alike, and that if these were “Bible men,” they would 
not be guilty of such things. 


TEACHERS’-MEETINGS., 
BY THE REV. T. G. DASHIEL. 
N order to secure the highest efficiency of this im- 
portant church agency, we need pious, earnest, zeal- 
ous, and intelligent teachers. We may keep a school 
together if teachers take an ordinary interest and are 
ordinarily punctual; but unless they work properly the 
children will not learn anything. Unless the interest 
and zeal of the teachers are quickened by proper means, 
they will cease to be earnest; they will not continue 
punctual; their work will first become wearisome, then 
it will drag, and at length will fail. 
A pastor may in part keep the school up to the mark ; 
but he can do it only in part. He himself will frequently 


need rousing and stirring up. He may become physi- 
cally and mentally wearied and depressed; and if he is 
expected to be always in the best spirits, never to be 
flagging, and to have such an amount of grace that he 
can fiad enough for his own needs and gnough to ex pend 
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upon his church and Sunday-school,—why, those who ex- 
pect this will be disappointed. These earthen vessels that 
are known by the name of ministers are sometimes very 
leaky, and perhaps will be found empty of grace at the 
very occasion when their congregations and Sunday- 
schools most necd the benefit of pastoral counsel and 
quickening. Let teachers remember that when the Sun- 
day-echool is not brought to its very highest state of 
¢fficiency they are in a great measure responsible for the 
failure. Teschers must work, really work, if they want 
their official life to be something more than the mere 
programme of meeting classes on one Sunday to dismiss 
them until the next. 

The work of the teacher is one that requires various 
qualifications, He should study, He should make it 
his business to know his scholars, to visit them at home; 
he cught to study the lesson with all of his class as 
opportunity offers. He should think much of and pray 
often with his scholars, and remember that the great ob- 
ject of the work is not merely to have a set of boys and 
girls who will continue to recite well, but rather to have 
those who will some day be Christians in deed and in 
truth—not merely baptized and accepted of the church, 
but genuine, cordial disciples of Christ, 

How is the teacher to learn the best way of studying, 
the best plans for teaching, the best modes of discipline? 
May he depend on the pastor or superintendent? No. 
I will not argue why, but simply say that pastors and 
superintendents frequently lack the kind of judgment 
and the kind of experience necessary to qualify them to 
give the proper advice. Shall the teacher, then, rely 
upon papers or books? We can get a great deal of help 
from books and papers, yet the questions found in them 
will be difficult to many. Such publications cannot 
embrace all topics. There is nothing that will dispose 
of questions, or most difficulties, so completely as a con- 
ference face to face, They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another. There is nothing like a real, 
honest talk ; and so for the enlightenment of teachers there 
is nothing which will meet the object so well as a meet- 
ing in which formality and restraint are thrown aside, 
and where a teacher can state his difficulty and be an- 
swered by another who has conquered that difficulty. 
One teacher finds discipline an impossibility; another 
has no idea how to interest his pupils; another would 
like to know how to develop the benevolent principle, 
but he does not understand how to stimulate the children. 
Others may know by experience exactly how to answer 
these questions. 

For the purpose of mutual counsel I consider teach- 
ers’-meetings not only advisable, not only most highly 
conducive to the vigorous work and efficient manage- 
ment of the echool, but absolutely indispensable in bring- 
ing about such results. Such meetings ought, I think, 
to be held for prayer, for general study, and for such 
exercises as will tend to cultivate true piety; to deepen 
the sense of responsibility and to increase the interest of 
all, especially the younger teachers, in their work. The 
main question is how to conduct them. 

In my early life I used to attend very pleasant gather- 
ings of teachers at private houses. There would be sing- 
ing and prayer, then talks about the business of the 
school, the library, or the music. These meetings were 
pleasant, and, to a limited extent, profitable. They 
made the teachers better acquainted, but that was about 
all the good those gatherings did. After awhile ordi- 
nary topics, sometimes gossip, formed the staple of the 
conversation; so that unless plenty of business can be 
laid out, or study introduced, I would not advise that 
meetings be held in this way. 

I have tried meetings at my home, where, after social 
worship, we were accustomed to discuss plans for the 
good of the school, reports from classes, etc. It seems to 
me such meetings ought to do good. Perhaps it was the 
fault of myself, or the superintendent, that we did not 
keep them sufliciently alive. But whatever the cause or 
wherever the fault, the meetings certainly did not last 
long. They did not continue interesting, and conse- 
quently fell through. I cannot see how such meetings 
can hold together for any length of time, because a half- 
dozen gatherings ought to settle a plan of operations 
that would last for years; and, therefore, the teachers 
would have nothing to discuss when such business had 
been disposed of. 

The plan with which we are now engaged is as fol- 
lows: After my weekly lecture I take my seat in the 
lecture-room ; the teachers gather, and we proceed to 
consider the lesson for the ensuing Sunday. I first lec- 
ture upon some part of that lesson, and in this meeting 
we go over the ground more narrowly and closely. As 
ladies are sometimes modest about asking questions a 
box is in readiness to receive written questions, I take 
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these, read them singly, and either answer each one my- 
self or call upon some teacher to give his opinion. ‘An 
answer from myself, or from the person called upon, 
sometimes provokes dissent; and thus we have had some 
lively and interesting discussions. 

We have had this plan for more than three months, 
and I can say that I like it better than any I have seen 
tried. It is, you observe, a meeting mainly for study ; 
but it is not for that exclusively. Questions are put in 
the box which relate to the practical workings of a Sun- 
day-school, and these have sometimes led to very ani- 
mated discussions. 

My theory in brief is: (1.) Have every week a meet- 
ing for study, after the ordinarily weekly meeting. (2 ) 
Let the officers and teachers of the school combine with 
the pastor to make this meeting interesting and profit- 
able. Let them all prepare for it and participate in it. 

Meetings may be held at other times for prayer and 
conference where all can worship as a family and talk 
like brothers and sisters. But the weekly meeting for 
study so appointed as not to needlessly multiply ser- 
vices, and yet so arranged as to be really helpful to all 
who attend, must not be omitted. 


PINCHING SHOES. 
BY MRS, AMELIA E. BARR, 

MILIUS Paulus was on one occasion greatly 
blamed by his friends for conduct, which nothing 
apparently seemed to warrant or to justify. Holding out 
his shoe he asked them, “ Whether it was not new, of 
good material, and well made? Yet,” added he, “none 
of you can tell where it pinches me.” Few indeed, 
among all the pilgrims of eternity, are there whose shoes 
do not pinch somewhere; however soft the material, 

however easy they look, the wearer feels the pressure. 

Many a man is compelled by circumstances to wear 
shoes which nature never meant to fit him. If “ Louis 
Capet” could have kicked off his royal slippers, laid 
down his sceptre, and betaken himself toa farm ora 
turning-lathe, how happy he would have been! As it 
was, he never took a free step, but just stumbled along 
the road that led him toa death he scarcely merited. 
“T detest the profession of a king,” said Victor Eman- 
uel, to a republican friend; and history is full of inci- 
dents illustrating this frank avowal. 

But it is not only kings that are misfits ; there is not a 
man living who does not know fellow-travelers going 
through life hobbled at every step. Young men sitting 
behind desks who ought to be in the saddle; others fol- 
lowing the plough who long to be at the helm; born 
travelers, cloistered in some college ; born engineers, 
poring over law books, etc., etc. 

Uncongeniality of work is not the only pinching 
shoe; uncongeniality of location is just as cramping. 
At first sight it may not seem so, but those who have 
suffered from it know that it has a terribly cumulative 
power. Ask the sailor, far inland, in some smoky 
manufacturing town; ask those born among the moun- 
tains, and in some low, marsby land, pining for bill- 
sides plumed with pine. Ask those who long amid the 
fever and bustle of city life for green leaves and the 
country’s stillness and repose ; ask those shut out in 
some lonely settlement, whose quick, gregarious nature 
demands the concentrated life of large communities. 

Another sorely pinching shoe is when soul and body 
are ill-matched ; a strong, active soul that has met with 
a puny, sickly body and has to make the best of it. A 
great heart fettered at every step by a frail body, a great 
student with weak sight, a great musician with deaf 
ears, a great thinker with a poor utterance. Oh how 
the shoe pinches at every step! What fruitless yearn- 
ings! What fierce despairs ! 

One of the worst of pinching shoes is an unhappy 
marriage ; here it pinches two instead of one, and there 
is a hopelessness about this pressure which makes it 
still harder to bear. Uncongenial work and uncongenial 
locality are not irremediable; men may, by making 
great efforts, spring out of their own shadows ; heredi- 
tary ill-health entails no self-accusation; it is the 
pinching shoe which we bind on our own feet that is 
hardest to bear. 

Poverty is full of misfits. There are indeed some 
souls who accept its limited spaces, and sing with con- 
tent therein; finding, like John Bunyan’s shepherd 
boy, the Valley of Humiliation “a very fruitful soil 
that doth bring forth by handfuls.” And, as he says, 
there are some rich pilgrims, “who have also wished 
that the next way to their Father’s house was here, that 
they might ‘be troubled no more with either hills or 
mountains to go over.” But, generally speaking, let 





there be given an enthusiastic heart, a generous ¢is- 
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position, and empty hands, and we have all the elements 
necessary for a tragic life. 

How, then, seeing that we have all to bear the pinch 
somewhere, shall we deal with our misfits? Shall we 
kick them off as milius Paulus did? Or shall we wear 
them patiently and hopefully either till we get accus- 
tomed to the pressure, or till the upper leather yields 
and the foot takes an accommodating shape. The first 
is emblematical of that pagan spirit which was intolerant 
of all restraint, so much so, that even its best men 
thought it right to dismiss their own souls under great 
calamities. The second is the way most consonant with 
the Christian faith and patience. 

If one counted life for itself alone, and not for what 
was beyond, perhaps, indeed, we might doubt of the ex- 
pediency of enduring evil. But the Christian’s life is 
not according to Mr. Buckle’s dreary gospel; we have a 
reversionary interest in heaven, and we breathe even in 
time the ampler air of eternity. Besides if we are 
pressed and hampered on our journey thither, we have a 
Helper who has considered all the curtailments and ob- 
stacles of the road, and who is just as ready to help us in 
the small, irritating pinches of existence as in its most 
overwhelming calamities, 

Pagan philosophy was too big for average humanity 
in that it overlooked the reality of its little tribulations - 
of its daily cares about meat and money matters ; of its 
malicious calumnies; of its weakness and fretfuloess and 
physical and mental sicknesses, and of its daily disap- 
pointments. But Christianity stoops to our infirmities, 
lends a patient ear to our weariness, helps us when we 
stumble, strengthens us to bear what can’t be relieved, 
enables us in every circumstance of life to make the best 
of things. 

And, furthermore, we have the assurance of One who 
cannot lie, that “all things”—however adverse they 
seem, if we leave them to God, and do our daily duty 
simply and honestly—are working together for our good. 
Circumstances beyond our control may rough-hew our 
lives,—what of that? God will use these very circum- 
stances for our eternal education. We are perhaps 
getting faster on the road to heaven in our pinching 
shoes than if we wore “the seven-lesgued boots” of 
prosperity, or the velvet slippers of ease and luxury. 


UNDER FIRE. 
BY THE BEV, L. R. JANES. 


W E were on our way to the army. Taking the cars, 

on the military road before Petersburg, Virginia, 
we found ourself in the midst of a strange and motley 
crowd. Civilians, curiosity-hunters, sutlers, and soldiers 
were gathered here and there in little groups upon open 
or platform cars, For a time, all seemed in high spirits, 
enjoying the .martial prospect. But soon there 
was a sudden change. Countenances began to 
lengthen ; conversation began to flag, or altogether cease, 
when—“ What’s the trouble?” was almost whispered 
from car to car. From the initiated the reply soon passed 
the rounds of the novices, “ We are going to be under fire!” 

“Under fire!” How direct to the hearts of the ner- 
yously-timid went that last clause! Down they went 
flat upon the car floors, evidently trying to press their 
plump forms into as thin a degree of space as possible. 
Some, upon a pile of lumber, wildly held planks before 
them, as if they would hurl back the deadly messengers. 
Soon the heavy, whizzing sound of solid shot from a dis- 
tant battery ; the train safely ran the gauntlet, and all 
began to breathe easier again. 

Thank God that such scenes are now past. The beat 
of drum, the tramp of armies, the roll of musketry, the 
thunder of cannon, the shriek of the dying, and the 
wail of the bereaved, as war dramas on cur own soil, 
are no more, we hope forever. But is all danger past? 
Are our dear ones wholly safe? Does mother have no 
fear for her first-born son—the pride of her heart? Is 
the father never pained lest some dreadful fate await 
his erring boy? Ah, the sad fact cannot be concealed : 
the very flower of our land are still under fire. Bat- 
teries of hell are belching forth their infernal missiles on 
every hand. They are multiplying at all important 
points. And the chief danger is: these are masked bat- 
teries, concealed by glitter, and music, and sociality, and 
every possible device. 

Young man, be careful how you round that street- 
corner, or linger even in the vicinity of that bacchanal 
haunt! The glare of that room is the buried light that 
may yet scorch ‘your poor soul. The “cheer” within 
is the hollow laughter of him who, “as a roaring lion 
walketh about seeking whom he may devour.” The 
fairy form you see, the winning voice you hear, are the 
fearful fascinations of her “whose steps take hold on 
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hell.” “Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it and pass away.” Think not to shield your- 
seif by fancied strength of will. See to it that you have 
on “ the whole armor of God,” clothed with which, and 
“ having done all,” you will be able to stand. 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 
BY THE REV, A, H, HOLLOWAY. 

. the birth of a man is a very small part of his life, 
so the new birth is but the beginning of conversion. 
There is danger at all times, and especially during pe- 
riods of revival, that men will lose sight of the relation 
of the birth to the entire process of spiritual culture. 
When the soul repents and is placed amid church ordi- 
nances, the work does not end, but is just commenced. 
Why should more effort be made to get a soul within the 
church than to have it develop afterwards into saint- 
hood? After birth the child requires the constant care 
«f the mother ; and, in like manner, does not the spiritual 
training of a soul need the constant care of the church ? 
And are not deformed Christians the‘result of the entire 
ab-ence of it, oftentimes manifesied toward them? A 
new convert is a little child placed in the church for the 
purpose of receiving spiritual nurture. In fact, however, 
they are oftentimes left to themselves, the church acting 
as if her duty toward them were at an end whenever 
they have come to the new birth. We compass land and 

sea to make one proselyte, and then—leave him alone. 
The law of spiritual culture is growth. God creates by 
a process. No doubt God has the power to create at once 
a perfect physical man, a full-grown tree with ripened 
fruit, and a completed universe; but, whatever the ques- 
tion may be as to power, the fact is, he has not done it. 
The material world is a result of process. Man is the 
child of evolution ; the Lord Jesus himself grew in stat- 
ure, grace, and wisdom. The objective revelation of 
God is a process. Through many ages God gradually 
revealed himself by signs, hints, and anticipatory incar- 
nations, until Christ the very image of God appears. 
The work of appropriating this outward knowledge 
of God is governed by the same law. It is clearly 
in the plan of God, with human nature as it is, 
to create powers of will and affection by means of 
a process. The law of growth, universal in other de- 
partments of nature, characterizes especially the work 
of conversion. The restoration of the soul to the image 
of God is a process, continuing through many years. 
Conversion is a gradual mirscle. There is first the 
infant, then the child, then the spiritual man, after that 
the perfect saint. Although we are complete as viewed 


in Christ, yet God does not create us perfect at once. | 


In regeneration we commence to go to Christ’s school. 
Why should there bs more attention given to the act 
of starting than to the after discipline? Here is the 
great mistake which many commit. They expect to 
become perfect Christians at once, and lack the hu- 
mility to come as little children and take the lowest 
form, and submit to the training of the Spirit, imag- 
ining that being in Christ’s school they are saved and 
have nothing more to do, like a pupil, who, having stud- 
ied a little arithmetic and alittle grammar, and a little 
philosophy, grows big with knowledge and supposes 
that he knows all the sciences, 

No doubt there is an advantage in favor of those who 
have grown up amid religious privileges as compared 
with those who have not. In the former case there is 
a dead body of Christian duty which simply needs the 
breath of the Spirit to quicken it; but even among those 
trained in Christian families and having listened to 
preaching all their lifetime, there is, oftentimes, an amaz- 
ing ignorance of the elements of Christian knowledge 
and duty, so that we all are, to a greater degree than is 
supposed, on a level here. The philosopher and the 
unlearned must come to Christ’s school as little chil- 
dren. All must start with the first principles and grow 
into the image of Christ. While that aspect of the 
great change, denoted by the word regeneration, is 
instantaneous, that aspect of it denoted by the word con- 
version is the result of a process extending through years. 
Life is never completed; death alone is stagnation. 
During the ages of eternity the law of growth will still 
characterize the soul. Paul is just as ready now, as 
when subject to infirmities and limitations in this life, 
to exclaim, “I count not myself to have aprehended.” 
The true zest of spiritual life in every period of it will 
be progress, ; 

It must be carefully borne in mind that when the word 
cudture is used in speaking of the process of conversion, 
it does not indicate merely an elevation of the nature 
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alone become new. There must be a new life from 
which to start. The progress is not in the sphere of 
nature, but in that of the new life imparted by the 
Spirit. As Canon Liddon observes: “This resurrection 
is a moral change; it is a spiritual movement. But ob- 
serve that it is not merely a movement, a shifting of 
spiritual position from a lower to a higher point in the 
same sphere. That would be an elevation ; it would not 
be a resurrection. A resurrection is a transfer from one 
state to another. It is a passage from the darkness of 
the tomb to the sunshine of the upper air.” 


OTHER HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


ET me be your friend, young mother; and, as I learn 
from my own experience, tell it to you. I know that 
whenever I catch sight of headings to mothers, or about 
boys, or a reference to household matters, or a treatment 
of that fascinating study—husbands, I drop my duster, 
darning, or whatever is on hand at the moment, sure 
that the words of counsel and encouragement will only 
send me back to my duties with a higher aim, an added 
impulse in the right direction. 

And here I would say a word about reading. So many 
people talk to a young mother as if she ought not to open 
a book besides her Bible. I now and then treat myself 
to a visit to my dear old home in the city. Our family 
are all great readers, and in each room I see books new 
and old that I long to read, or at least talk about; but I 
am made to understand very distinctly that a young wo- 
man with a house and three little children to attend to, 
ought not to expect to read. Now, I have found it is 
wisest not to respond to such remarks, but I wish all 
young mothers would think of this. Your children will 
not remember, when they are grown up, whether your 
house was always perfectly neat and tidy, whether they 
had a large supply of necessary and unnecessary cloth- 
ing, and whether your meals were simple or elaborate. 
But they will soon notice if mother’s knowledge of cur- 
rent literature is very meagre, or if her mind as well as 
her hands has been engrossed and narrowed by making 
the daily household cares and duties heroneaim. They 
will feel it keenly if their intellectual nature has been 
starved, though the fine shirts or the pretty skirts have 
been made and “done up” by the dear mother herself 
for many long years. 

In view of this, I say read. Take your paper or book 
about with you. Did you ever read one of Mrs. Barr’s 
articles in THE Tries, as you kneaded your bread? I 
have, and I fancy that that dough was more thoroughly 
worked than most batches. Give your children their 
choice between pies and stories, and you will have 
gained at least a half hour of time. More than this, read 
to your children, not mere juvenile books, but, for ex- 
ample, Longfellow’s Hiawatha. My little three-year-old 
chooses that in preference to Mother Goose. Let them 
share your pleasure over a new book. 

Hoping that I have persuaded you that time spent on 
any bright, healthful article or book is not time wasted, 
I will turn to the subject of games with children, grow- 
ing out of their studies. The favorite one I find is the 
Guessing Game. You think of a person they have been 
reading of (and how vast the number of names if the 
child has studied the International lesson for a year 
past) ; then the children question. Any little child will 
soon catch the idea, and watch his turn to ask, ‘Is he 
a@man ora woman?” “ Did he kill a big giant?” “ Did 
he say, ‘a soft answer turnef away wrath’?” And the 
shouts of delight as the right name is pronounced will be 
plasant music to even tired ears. 

My little boy surprised us all last week by “ think- 
ing” of some one. As he had always had my help in 
such mental efforts, we had no idea that any special one 
was in his mind; but, after several questions, which, as 
we aimed at David, his favorite character, were nega- 
tived, he said, “ He lived in Saul’s palace, and was his 
boy /” Jonathan, to be sure. 

Another game is excellent for children of from six to 
twelve, and keeps fresh in their memory the proverts 
they have read. One goes out, and the others choose 
one of Solomon’s proverbs, the mother prompting to the 
best choice, and then, being called in, questions as to what 
the sentence is about, or you may each take one or two 
words from the proverb and include them in your answers, 

Teaching children arithmetic is to many a very irk- 
some task, while the poor little student dreads the lesson 
all day long. It is with me the easiest and pleasantest 
lesson. I have a frame like that of a slate, ten anda 
half by twelve inches in size, with a handle to the lower 
rim. There are twelve strong wires running parallel, 





already existing. The old nature cannot by culture 


three-quarters of an inch apart, and on each of these 





wires are twelve small wooden balls, half an inch in 
diameter, painted four different colors to each line (three 
of each color), making, of course, one hundred and forty- 
four in all. This is called an “ abra-cadabra,” and costs 
two dollars and a half, or thereabouts ; but one could be 
made, if you are blessed with an ingenious man near at 
hand, at a slight expense. I fancy buying the wooden 
balls and coloring them. 

The first lesson with this is that the child should 
count, moving a ball at each figure, up to one hundred 
and forty-four with no hesitation. This will take longer 
with your first child than with the others, as he has 
probably never heard counting; while the little ones, 
hearing “big brother,” will catch it up. After he is 
20 well versed that he can count straight ahead quickly, 
begin with the even numbers, and, shifting two balls 
along the wires, count two, four, six, etc.; up to the full 
number. This will take a good many lessons, and it is 
well to have it done but once at each lesson, and two or 
three times a day. Then let him try addition or mul- 
tiplication. It may be that he will prefer finding how 
many times a number makes another, to merely adding. 
I ask, ‘‘What does four times nine make?” Willie 
counts nine balls and slides them to the opposite side, 
and then three more wires are treated in the same man- 
ner. Now, don’t be eager to help. I long to say to my 
boy, “ You needn’t count the first nine balls, go right on 
from nine to ten and so up; but I know I would make a 
very grave mistake, and rob my child of a real pleasure, 
—that of discovery. Some morning he will find that 
out, and not till then need he know it. 

If your child is only six years old when you begin 
this method, you must not expect him wo remember what 
he finds out one day on the next. It will be as much 
pleasure to find four times nine for several days, and 
then give him every multiple of thirty-six until he 
laughs with delight, and begins to answer “ thirty-six”? 
at random, when you catch him with “ five times five!” 

“ Going shopping ” is an excellent way, always using 
the balls. ‘“‘Suppose you go to the city, Willie, and 
grandma gives you twenty-five cents (Willie was in- 
clined to be cross, but he brightens up at this), and you 
wanted to give each of your brothers a present, and buy 
something for papa. You go to Macy’s and see a ball 
for baby, for five cents, now pay the man.” Five balls 
are shoved over, and Willie suggests a whip for Robbie, 
with a side glance at his own wishes. He gives ten 
cents for the whip, and looks very grave when he is told 
that he cannot get papa a necktie with the ten cents 
which he has found out is left in his purse. The cheap- 
est present costing eighteen cents, he finds he must ask 
auntie for eight cents. He drops a five-cent piece— 
has only thirteen cents left, after careful thought—but 
finds the nickel, and is all right. 

Perhaps you will exclaim, as friends of mine do, 
“Oh! I can’t think so much about the children. It 
takes all my time to make their clothes.” I notice, when 
their children come to visit my little ones, they have 
embroidery above and below. Little girls have over- 
skirts and sashes; and even the boys, if in skirts, are 
dressed so much that they must think of their clothes. 
Then the mother’s time is taken up in arranging her re- 
ception and evening dresses. Now, I think we young 
women need pleasant “outings,” and should encourage 
each other to spend an evening, once in awhile, at some 
friends; but if you cannot afford to buy material and 
have it made, remember that your time is wasted when 
spent on devising a change of costume every few weeks, 
Make up your mind to have as nice a dress to go out in 
as your means and womanly taste can compass. Make 
it yourself if you must, and get through with it; and 
then, with fresh collars and cuffs, go through the season, 
You will evjoy yourself more next week at Mrs. Smith’s 
reception if you read the March Afélantic, and wear 
your suit just as it is, than if you shunned that book as 
a temptation to wrong-doing, and alter the sleeves, puff 
the—ah ! here I am at a loss, for my suit was made in 
October, and I must be far behind the times. It is a 
comfort though, that even the children have enjoyed 
that magazine. 

One more word and I have done for the time. I have 
found that it is as easy for a child of six or seven to 
read the text of the next Sunday’s lesson, as the Pro- 
verbs, and so alternate them, one in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon. It works admirably, and 
the boys have let me write this whole article while they 
played Sunday-school,—Willie reading slowly, “ Now 
the Philistines fought against Israel ’—and the rest of 
that verse, and then giving out the “nine hundred and 
sixteenth hymn.” “This life is a battle ’gainst Satan 
and sin.” Don’t say little ones can’t get the cream of a 
lesson. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ First Quarter, 1876.) 
10, March 5.—God’s Covenant with David..................2 Sam. 7: 18-29. 
1!. March 12,—Absalom’s Rebellion............-ceseeeeeees 2 Sam. 15: 1-14, 
12. March 19.—Absalom’s Death......-.ccccccsesccerecere 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33. 


18. March 26.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[Second Quarter, 1876.) 





1, April 2.—The Ascending Lord ........:ceceeeereeseeeeeees Acts 1: 1-12. 
2. April 9.—The Day of Pentecost .........ccceeseccereeereeees Acts 2; 1-11. 
8. April 16.—Peter’s Defense........66--cccccseeereeeererne senses Acts 2; 12-28, 
4. April 283.—The Early Christian Church.............0.+000 Acts 2; 37-47. 
5. April 30.—The Lame Man Healed,........s0cceeseeeeeee ACtS 3: 1-11, 
6. May 7.—The Power of Jesus’ Name.........seeeeees Acts 3: 12-26. 
7. May 14.—Christian Courage ...........ccccccecccseeeseseenenseenee Acts 4; 8-22. 
8. May 21,—Christian Fellowship .........600s:0s-eeeeeeere ACES 4; 28-87, 
9. May 28,.—Lying unto God............. Acts 5; 1-11. 
10. June 4.—The Apostles in Prison.............cscceeseeeeeees Acts 5: 12-26. 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Council...............Acts 5: 27-42, 
12, June 18,—The Seven Chosen. ............000 dpcccapunvebeocsions Acts 6: 1-15. 
13. June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 12, SUNDAY, MAR€H 19, 1876. 
Title: ABSALOM’S DEATH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: HE THAT PURSUETH EVIL PUR- 
SU&TH IT TO HIS OWN DEATH.—Trov. 11:19. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, March 13: 2 Sam. 18: 24-83. Paternal love. 

Tuesday, March 14: 2 Sam. 18;1-23. The battle and its despatches. 
Wednesday, March 15: 1 Sam. 4;12-18. Similar tidings to Eli. 
Thur. day, March 16; 2 Sam. 19: 1-30. David reiustated. 

Friday, March 17: Gen. 44:18-34. Jacob's love for Benjamin. 
Saturday, March 18; Isa. 1;1-20. Our Father's complaint. 

Sunday, March 19: Luke 15:11-32. Welcome to a repenting child. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[2 Sam, 18 ; 24-33. 

24 And David sat between the two gates: and the watchman went 
up to the roof over the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and behold a man running alone 

25, And the watchman cried, and told the king. And the king 
said, If he be alone, there fs tidings in his mouth. And he came 
apace, and drew near. 

26. And the watchman saw another man running: and the watch- 
man called unto the porter, and said, Behold, another man running 
alone. And the king said, He also bringeth tidings. 

27, And the watchman said, Methinketh the running of the fore- 
most is like the running of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. And the 
king said, He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings. 

28, And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the king. All is well And 
he fell down to the earth upon his face before the king, and said, 
Blessed be the LorD thy God, which hath delivered up the men that 
lifted up their hand against my lord the king. 

29. And the king said, Is the young man Absalom safe? And 
Ahimaaz answered, When Joab sent the king’s servant, and me thy 
servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what ¢/ was. 

30, And the king said unto him, Turn aside, and stand here. And 
he turned aside, and stood still. 

81. And behold, Cushi came; and Cushi said, Tidings, my lord the 
king: for the Lorp hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose 
up against thee, 

82. And the king said unto Cushi, Js the young man Absalom safe? 
And Cushi auswered, The enemies of my lord the king, and all that 
rise againt thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man és. 

83. Aud the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Ab- 
salom, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
EFER to Gen, 48 : 14; 1 Sam. 4: 10-18; 2 Sam. 12: 
15-23; 2 Kings 4: 18-20; read also 2 Sam. chapters 
16 and 17. ‘ 
THE CONNECTION, 


The connection of this lesson with the last is close in 
point of time, and also as a consequence. Absalom’s 
wicked and unnatural rebellion led to his untimely and 
unhappy end. 

The march of the venerable monarch from the capital 
which he had founded and fortified was a sorrowful one, 
He who had so often returned in triumph as a victor 
from the battle-field, now fled as a fugitive before an in- 
surrectionary rabble. He was accompanied by his faith- 
ful officers, and by a gallant band of six hundred foreign 
troops which had always been loyal to him, since the 
days of his early difficulties, under the command of the 
trusty and devoted Ittai. The king made no attempt to 
conceal his grief. With covered head aad bare feet he 
passed on amid the tears and lamentations of those who 
mourned over his fallen greatness. But neither his piety, 
his generosity, nor his prudence deserted him. He sent 
back the priests and the ark of God to their places in the 
city, remonstrated with his friends for following his 
fallen fortunes, gave direction how the crafty counsels of 
Ahithophel might be counteracted, arranged for the 
communication of intelligence as to the success and 
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plans of the conspirators, and restrained his ardent fol- 
lowers from avenging the insulting taunts of his bitter 
enemies, 

Absalom, in the meantime, enters the city without op- 
position, and assumes the sovereign power. Neglecting 
the counsels of Ahithophel, and following those of 
Hushai, who was really in the interests of David, he 
gathered together a large army, and made Amasa cap- 
tain of the host. David gathered together all his forces 
at Mahanaim, a well-selected rallying point; and, hav- 
ing reviewed them, placed them under the command of 
Joab and his brother, and the faithful Ittai. He was 
with difficulty restrained from leading the troops in per- 
son. He specially charged each of his generals to deal 
gently with the young man Absalom for his sake. A 
sanguinary battle was fought in the wood of Ephraim, 
which resulted in the utter overthrow of the rebel forces, 
and the death of their leader, which forms the subject of 


THE LESson. 


In it we are presented with three impressive pic‘ures : 
(1) The anxious watcher at the gates; (2) The two mes- 
sengers from the field of battle; (3.) The bereaved father 
in the chamber. 


1. THE ANXIOUS WATCHER (24-27). 


When the review was over, and the tender injunctions 
of the father, rather than the stern orders of the warrior, 
had been given, David took his place by the gates of 
Mahanaim, and saw his brave legions march past, on 
their way to the scene of conflict, filled with the hopes of 
victory. Well did he know the contest would be severe ; 
the dauntless bearing of his veteran troops, and the stern 
determination of their heroic leaders, gave him assur- 
ance that what fearless courage and bold daring could 
achieve, would that day be done to regain his crown. In 
the blast of the trumpet which summoned the troops to 
their ranks, he heard the death-knell of his wayward, 
wicked, misguided, yet dearly beloved son. Hence while 
his brave army, his kingdom, and even his own li‘e are 
in peril, his heart turns with ineffable pity and yearning 
to his boy, the guilty cause of all his trouble. 

Daring the eventful day, the anxious monarch and 
wretched father sits waiting for intelligence from the 
battle-field, praying for the success of his own cause, yet 
fondly hoping the life of Absalom would be spared. A 
watchman is set upon a tower over the gate so that he 
might decry any one coming at a distance. He sees 
afar off one running alone, and immediately informs the 
king of the fact. The king says, If he be alone, he 
bringeth tidings; and he inferred the tidings would be 
good, because, had the army met with a reverse, many 
would have been fleeing together. As the first messenger 
drew near, the watchman calls out, that he spies another 
man running aione. This is also told to the eager 
monarch; and he says, he likewise bringeth tidings. 
How painful these minutes of suspense! At length the 
keen, experienced eye of the watchman recognizes, by 
his peculiar gait or swiftness, the foremost runner as 
Ahimagz, and announces this to the king, who infers 
from the character of the man that his news would be 
favorable. 

How vividly the painful colicitude of the royal 
watcher is portrayed in the frequent reports of the 
watchman on the tower, and his remarks in reply. There 
was a struggle in his heart between the feelings of an 
insulted king and the affections of an indulgent father. 
The arch-rebel was his favorite son. Then too the men 
on either side were his own subjects, and many of them 
had often stood together around his standard, in defence 
of their common country, nor can we suppose that the 
solemn admonition of Nathan was absent from his mind, 
so that fearful forebodings of ill mingled with natural 
anxiety about the issue of the contest now going on. 
He dreaded the threatened sword. 


ll, THE TWO MESSENGERS (28-32). 


Ahimaaz, who seems to have been s well-known run- 
ner (a class of men of great importance in ancient 
times) though last in leaving the field, either because of 
selecting an easier or shorter route, or being swifter of 
foot than his fellow messenger, arrived first. He would 
seem to have been known and approved by the king (27). 
Therefore, David naturally supposed Joab would not send 
him unless he were the bearer of good tidings, as was 
indeed the fact of the case from what we learn of the 
feeling of Joab in the matter (20, 22). As soon as the 
breathless runner is within hearing, seeing the king at the 
entrance of the gate, he eagerly calls out, “‘ Ali is well.” 
Then falling down in reverence before the king, he gives 
a brief but grateful and graphic account of the victory. 
The tidings were good and should have been gladly re- 
ceived ; but for the time, the parent triumphed over the 








monarch, and David eagerly and tenderly asks, “ Is the 
young man Absalom safe?” 

The courier jooking into the anxious face of the king, 
had not the courage plainly to announce the death of 
the prince, but gave au evasive reply, and spoke of a 
great tumult at the time he left, the cause of which he 
did not know. This reserve was simply dictated by a 
feeling of delicacy for the afflicted father, as we can 
scarcely suppose, after what transpired between him and 
Joab, that Ahimaaz could be ignorant of Absalom’s 
fate. 

At this juncture, the second messenger comes in, and 
announces himself as the bearer of good tidings, and 
gives an account of the success of the royal arms in the 
complete overthrow of the rebel forces. David seems 
almost to have interrupted his message by the same 
question he had asked the first messenger, “ Is the yourg 
man Absalom safe?’’ Cushi, with the directness of a 
loyal soldier, replies with equal tact and truthfulness, 
“May all thine enemies be as that young man is.” This 
could have but one meaning. His kingdom was saved, 
but his son, his guilty, oft-forgiven son, was lost. 

It is probable that David, in the bitterness of his 
grief, asked for, and obtained some information ab ut 
the manner of Absalom’s death, and the place and 
mode of his burial, and the cairn of stones which had 
been placed over him as his monument, and as an indi- 
cation of the punishment which his crime of filial dis- 
loyalty deserved. 

itt. THE BEREAVED FATHER (33). 


There is not in the whole of the Old Testament a 
passage of deeper pathos than this. The simple beauty 
of the narrative is exquisite. We are irresistibly re- 
minded of Aim who when he beheld the rebellious city 
of Jerusalem and thought of the destruction it was 
bringing upon itself, ‘‘ wept over it.” 

The king was greatly agitated by keen anguish at the 
loss of his loved son, and warm indignation that his gen- 
erals should not have given more heed to his expressed 
wishes. In the wild torrent of his grief all other feelings 
are swept away. Gratitude for deliverancs, submission 
to the divine will, and even trust in God himself seem 
to have been forgotten. And instead of meeting his tri- 
umphant army as they return, and acknowledging their 
valiant services, he retires to the chamber over the gate, 
and gives way to a fit of uncontrollable grief. Making 
loud lamentation he covers his face and weeps. The 
ruin of his army, the wreck of his hopes, and the loss of 
his kingdom could not have moved him more. All else 
was blotted out from his view but the bleeding, mutilated 
corpse of his erring son. 

As he walked to and fro, in the chamber, he utters a 
wail of woe, which once heard can never be forgotten, 
and which as it fell on the ears of the stern warriors, 
hushed their shouts of acclamation and sent them silent 
and sad to their tents. While we may think the grief 
of David was excessive, and in the circumstances ill- 
timed and selfish, we cannot but sympathize with the 
deep sorrow which finds such a vehement, redundant, 
and mouroful expression, in words which many a stricken 
father’s heart has repeated since. 

The scene is a striking exhibition of the depth of 
parental affection, and the extent which the forgiveness 
of a father’s heart extends and beautifully illustrates the 
text. (Psalm 103: 13.} 


REMARKS, 


The story and fate of Absalom is a solemn warning to 
all careless, thoughtless, godless youth, and shows, 

(a) A course of sin ends in ruin, A fearful retribution 
often overtakes the wicked even in this life. The laws 
of God cannot be violated with impunity. Wickedness 
works out its own punishment, and gifts when perverted 
become instruments of destruction. 

(b) Youthful folly ripens into fearful crime. Absalom’s 
personal vanity, fondness of display and pride, gradually 
led him to deeds of violence, murder, treason, and re- 
bellion. The graceful child, and tascinating youth 
became a crafty murderer and an ungrateful rebel. Be- 
ware of the beginnings of evil. The first step to ruin 
taken by many is filial ingratitude and disobedience. 
(Refer to the parable of the Prodigal Son.) 

(c) True safety lies only in the serviceof God. No young 
man is safe while living in sin, or in forgetfulness of 
God. The blessing of God can only be secured by 
believing on bis Son, and keeping his commandments. 
Seek Jesus as your friend, take his Word as your guide, 
make his life your model and his glory your aim, and 
it will be weil with you both in life and in death. 

(d) Parental affection is strong and tender. Notwith- 


standing all his faults David loved his wayward, ungrate- 
ful child,—but strong as his love was it could not save 
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him. What an ungrateful and fearful thing it is to grieve 
the soul of a father and mother and bring their gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave—or to wring from their 
riven hearts the wail, ‘‘ Would that I had died for thee !’ 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


TFACHER’'S SCRIPTURE OUTLINE. 
(2 Sam. 15 : 28, 30. 
David's journey :~ 2 Sam. 16:1. 
(2 Sam. 17 : 21-26. 
Gifts to David: 2 Sam. 16:1, 2; 17: 27-29 
Abuse; 2 Sam. 16: 5-13. 
Absalom’s plans: 2 Sam. 17: 1-14. 
Mahanaim: Gen. 31; 52:1, 2. 
Place of battle: 2 Sam. 18: 6-8. 
Death of Absalom: 2 Sam. 18: 9-15. 
Burial of Absalom : 2 Sam. 18:17. 
David's prayer: 2Sam. 15:31; Psa. 144:1-11. 
David.s confidence: Psa. 55: 22, 23. 
Parnishment of disobedient sons: Deut, 21: 18-21. 
Way of the ungodly: Psa. 1:6; Proy, 10: 27-31. 


( UESTION abi ut the events of the last lesson and find 
) outif they be fixed in the minds of the children. Ask, 
Where was Absalom? What city had he taken? Why 
had David fled? Over what mountain did he and his 
soldiers go? Who wept long after on that same moun- 
tain? What were all doing who went up with David? 
What did David do when he came to the top of the hill ? 
We have the very words of David’s prayer (all repeat) : 
“© Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel 
into foolishness.” 

Who was Ahithophel? Where was he? His words 
had always been thought so wise that they were always 
obeyed. What does David ask God to turn them to? 

Now watch the story and see if God answered David’s 
prayer. 

Were any of David’s friends in Jerusalem? There 
was an old man named Hushai, who staid to watch all 
that was done and send secret messengers to David. 
When Absalom heard he was there he sent for him to 
give his advice. Ahithophel wanted to take twelve thou- 
sand men and go, that very night, to attack David; but 
Hushai advised him to wait and get up a grander army, 
and for Absalom himself to lead in the battle. That 
pleased the proud young man, and he said, “ The coun- 
sel of Hushai is better than the counsel of Ahithophel.” 
Was God answering David’s prayer? Then Hushai 
sent a girl to two young men, waiting outside of the 
city, for them to go and tell David not to stay in the 
wilderness over night, but to go away quickly and cross 
over the river. By the morning-light not one was left 
in the wilderness; every one had crossed over the river 
Jordan. 

The teacher can rapidly, and yet distinctly, draw on 
the blackboard a rough diagram of the places mentioned, 
making the story much more real to the children. Hay- 
irg carefully studied it on the map, it will be distinct in 
ycur own mind, which is essential in everything you de- 
sires to impart. Make a circle for Jerusalem, by it the 
brook Kedron; outline, Olivet close by. Tell of the 
gifs sent to David when on the top of the hill: two 
hundred loaves of bread, one hundred bunches of raisins, 
fruit, asses for the king’s household to ride upon, and 
wine for such as were weary and faint in the wilderness. 
Tell of the village on the east, where a man came out 
cursing David, throwing stones and casting dust after 
him ; how meekly David bore it and passed on with his 
army. Show the plain near the Jordan where David 
waited until he received the message from Hushai. 
Draw the river Jordan ; find what is remembered about 
the river Jordan. Tell that David crossed with all his 
men in the night and then marched across the country 
called Gilead—a hard, rocky land, and beyond the 
ridges of rocks were great forests. Tell how Absalom 
came across with his army, and they, too, pitched their 
tents in the land of Gilead. 

David went into a city called Mahanaim (mark on the 
board). That was the place where Jacob once met the 
angels of God, the name means hosts. David found 
friends there, for three rich men sent him presents, 
They said, “The people are hungry, and weary, and 
thirsty.” See what they sent to the tired, hungry people: 
Beds, dishes, all kinds of food, wheat, barley, flour, 
parched corn, fruit, butter, cheese, honey, meat. 

David soon divided his army into three parts and got 
ready for battle. The people were not willing to let 
David go and fight lest he should be killed. He was 
not afraid, but he did not want to fight against his own 
son. He stood at the gate of the city and saw the army 
pass by hundreds and thousands. He gave them on/y 
one order: “ Deal gently, for my sake, with the yourg 
man, with Absalom,” 
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The fighting was in the wood of Ephraim, a great 
forest, where the ground was rocky and uneven and 
trees growing thickly together. Absalom rode on 4 
mule, as kings usually did. He was riding fast as he 
met some of David’s soldiers, when his head caught in 
the thick boughs of a tree. The frightened mule ran 
from under him and left him hanging, the beautiful hair 
he had been so proud of all snarled and fast in the 
tangled branches. A young man saw him and told Joab, 
the greatest of David’s captains. Joab. quickly thrust 
three darts through his heart; then ten of his young 
men came and each one smote him with a sword. 

He was dead; the battle was over—Joab blew a trumpet 
and kept the people back from fighting any more. They 
had already killed so many, and so many had been hurt 
on rocks and in the rough woods, that scattered around 
for miles were twenty thousand dead men of Absalom’s 
army. 

Did they leave Absalom hanging on the tree? They 
took him down and cast him in a pit and heaped stones 
above him. Where was David? Where did Eli once 
sit waiting for news from the battle? 

So David sat at the gate of the city, and a watchman 
on the tower looking far off to call out to the king as 
soon as he saw a messenger. “A man comes running!” 
said the watchman. ‘Is healone? He brings tidings.” 
“ Another man running!” 

The first messenger arrived, and shouted out as he 
came, “ All is well.” David asked but one question—“Is 
the young man Absalom safe?” The man did not like 
to answer. The next messeoger arrived: “Tidings, my 
lord the king. The Lord hath avenged thee this day of 
all them that rose up against thee.” “Is the young man 
Absalom safe?” “The enemies of my lord be as that 
young man is.” 

David knew that Absalom was dead. He went up to 
the little room over the gate and cried aloud, “O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son! Would God I had 
died fur thee!” 

None dared to shout in gladness for victory. Slowly 
and silently the long train came back into the city, 
through the gate under the room where their king wept 
in bitter sorrow. Was it that his body lay dead, his 
beautiful face and form forever out of sight? 

Call back from the class the foregoing while reviewing 
from the places on the board. What was David’s prayer 
about counsel? How answered? What gifts were sent 
to David? What abuse? Where did David stay during 


Joab obey? Why not? Who was Joab? Tell that he 
was David’s nephew, his sister’s eldest son. If the chil- 
dren do not understand it, explain that Joab knew what 
was best for the country; that Absalom deserve) ceath, 
for he tried to kill David and Joab did it to save the 
kingdom. 

Where did they put Absalom’s body? Tell of the 
punishment to disobedient sous, to be stoned to death. 
What was piled upon Absalom’s grave? Tell of the 
marble pillar he had built in.a public place to keep his 
name in remembrance, and how his name was so de 
spised that men as they passed by flung stones at the 
base of the marble until a great heap remained for hun- 
dreds of years. Draw on board the outline of a monu- 
ment, and let the children help to write on it the charac- 
ter of Absalom as given on board last week. 

Have golden text repeated. Solomon, who was Ab- 
salom’s younger brother, drew a picture of the righteous 
and the wicked (Prov. 10: 27-31). What one question 
did David ask of the messengers? Was Absalom’s soul 
safe? When David wept sears before over a little dead 
child, he said, ‘I shall go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me.” Did he say so when Absalom died? Did 
the messengers answer his question? Was it not be 
cause David knew that “the ungeodly shall perish,” that 
he wept and cried, “ Would God I had died for thee.” 

In a beautiful cemetery there is the grave of a little 
boy nearly six years old; at the head of it is a small 
monument with the boy’s name and age on the back, 
on the front is carved a cross hung with ivy, and beneath 
it one word, Safe. What does it mean? How many 
fathers and mothers have stopped and looked at that one 
word, and thought of their own precious dead in other 
graves, and r+jciced that they too were as that dear child, 
safe in Jesus. 

Are you safe in him? Be warned by the sins and 
death of Absalom. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 
V. 24, Sat between the two gates . . 


sat, Upon a seat by the wayside, watching: for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God, 1 Sam. 4; 13... And the kirg stood by 


. And when he came, lo, Eli 





the battle? What one command did he give? Did 
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the gate side, and all the people came out by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, 2 Sam. 18: 4. 

The wa‘chman .. . And there stood a watchman on the tower of 
Jezreel, and he spied the company of Jehu as he came, and said, [ 
see a company, 2 Kings 9: 17 .. . For thus hath the Lord said unio 
me, Go, set a watchman, let him declare what he seeth. He calleth 
to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what 
of the night? The watchman said, The morning cometh, and also 
the night, Isa. 21: 6, 11,12 . . . So thou, O son of man, I have set thee 
& watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear the 
word at my mouth, and warn them from me, Ezek, 33: 7. 

V.27. Heisagood man... And while he yetspake, beho'd, Jonathan 
the son of Abiathar the priest came; and Adonijah said unto him, 
Come in; for thou art a valiant man, and bringest good tidings, 1 
Kings 1: 42... As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a 
faithful messenger to them that send him; for he refresheth the soul 
of his masters, Proy. 25: 13... As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is 
good news from a far country, Prov, 25: 25... How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tid- 
ings of good things, Rom. 10: 15. 

28. Blessed be the Lord thy God .. . And blessed be the most high 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand, Gen, 14: 20 

. Not unto us, O Lord, nut unto us, but unto thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy, and for thy truth sake, Psa. 115: 1... Blessed be the 
Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth, Psa. 124: 6... 
And after these things I heard a great voice of much people in heaven, 
saying, Alleluia: Salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, unto 
the Lord our God, Rey. 19: 1. 

Delivered up the man... When the Lord had delivered me into 
thine hand, thou killest me not,1 8am. 24: 18... Then said Abishai 
to David, God hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand this day, 
1 Sam. 26: 8. 

V. 31. The Lord hath avenged thee . . . When the wicked, even mine 
enemies and my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they stum- 
bled and fell, Psa. 27: 2... Itis he that giveth salvation unto kings : 
who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword, Psa, 144: 10 
... And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and nig! t 
unto him, though he bear long with them? I tell you that he will 
avenge them speedily, Luke 18: 7, 8 

V. 32. The enemies «f my lord the king . . . So let all thine enemi:s 
perish, O Lord, Judg. 5: 31 . . . Let God arise, let his enemies be scat- 
t- red: let them also that hate him flee before him. As smoke is 
driven away, so drive them away: as wax me teth before the fire, so 
let the wicked perish at the presence of God, Psa, 63: 1, 2. 

V. 33... Like as a father pitieth his chiidren, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him, Psa. 103: 13 . . . A foolish son is the grief of his 
father, Prov. 17 : 25. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 

¢) SAMUEL 18:24. Between the two gates.—The gate- 
Ad ways of cities are usually arched overhead, and the 
gates are guarded and closed at night... There is 
always a tower, sometimes tw, flanking the gate, and 
benches are fixed on each side of the entrance, often oc- 
cupied by guards, who live in the rooms opening upon 
the porch. This porch is the favori'e resort of the citi- 
zens, €+ pecially of the wealthier class, who are attracted 
thither by the cool breeze blowing thr.ugh the shaded 
gateway, and diverted by the constant passing to and 
fro of man and beast ... The judges and even the 
governor often t:aasfer to this spot their most important 
business, and civil and criminal cases are often tried 
tere and decided. — Van Lennep. 


The roof over the gate.—And David was sitting between 
the two gates; and the watchman was walking on the 
wali, on the top of the gate; and he raised his eyes, and 
lo ked, and behold a man running alone.— Geddes, 


In the tower above the gates, as afterwards at Jezreel, 
stocd a watchman, to give notice of what he saw. Two 
messengers, each endeavoring to outstrip the other, were 
seen running from the forest, The first who arrived was 
Ahimaaz, the fleet son of Zadok, whose peculiar mode of 
ruoning was known far and wide through the country.— 
‘tanley. 


25. The watchman cried, and told the king. —David kept 
his eyes steadfastiy directed to the sentinel on the 
watch-tower, who at length called out, “I see some one 
in the distance hastening toward the city.” David re- 
plied, “If he be alone, there is good tidings in his 
mouth.” He concluded that if his army been 
beaten the highways wuuld have been crowded with fu- 
gitives The wa.chman called again, “ Bahold, another 
man running alune.” ‘ Well,” David replied, regarding 
this sgain as a favorable token... A few moments 
more pass, and Ahimaaz crosses the threshold of the 
gate, with the joyful exclamation, *‘ Peace, peace, my 
lord king.” —Krummacher. 


26. Porter—The word when used in the authorized 
version of the Scriptures does not bear its modern signi- 
fication of a carrier of burdens, but denotes in every cuse 
a gatekeeper, from the Latin portorius, the man who ai- 
tended to the porta.—Smith's Bib. Dict. 


27. He is a good man.—Knowing Ahimaaz to be a 
brave man, David concluded that » would not be the 
first to run in a defeat ; hence he must be the bearer of 
news of victory.— Hanna. 


28. All is well —Ahimaaz then called out to the king, 
“Shalom!” i. ¢, Hail! and fell down before him w 
greet him reverently.— Kei/. 

Peace be to thee.— Barrett. 

Success.— Geddes, 

Welfare to thee, all well to thee. A form of address 
when one would encourage a timid person, and assures 
him of safety, i. 7., ‘thou hast nothing to fear, thou art 
in safety. Judg. 6:23; 19:20; Dan. 10:19; Gen, 43:23, 
— Gesenius, 

29. Is the young man Absalom safe?—Nct only the 
ques.ioa itself, bu: tue very terms of it breathe the ten- 
derness of Davia’s feelings. Absalom is “the youth,” 
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as if his youth were a full excuse for his conduct.— 
Speaker's Com, 


Poor David is so much a father, that he forgets he is 
a king, and therefore cannot rejoice in the news of a 
victory, till he knows whether the young man Absalom 
be safe, for whom his heart seems to tremble, almost as 
Eli’s, in a similar case, for the ark of God. —Henry. 


33. O my son Absalom /—The passionate burst of grief 
which followed is one of the best proofs of the deep and 
genuine affection of David’s character. He rushed into 
the watchman’s chamber over the gateway, and ei o 
times over repeated the wail of grief for Absalom, 
son, It was the belief of the more merciful of the Jenish 
doctors that at ‘oak cry, one of the seven gates of hell 
rolled back, and that with the eighth, the lost spirit of 
“a was received into the place of Paradise 
—Stanley. 


There is not in the whole of the Old Testament a pas- 
sage of deeper pathos than this. The simple beauty of 
the narrative is exquisite. We are irresistibly reminded 
of him, who when he beheld the rebellious city Jeru- 
salem, and thought of the destruction it was bringing 
upon itself, “wept over it” (Luke 19: 41).—Speaker’s 
Com, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AITING FOR NEWS —David must have been in 
the greatest anxiety for news from the battle which 
he knew was going on. He had seen his own soldiers 
march out; he had begged them to deal gently with his 
son; but what would be the end? A Christian father 
had a son in the army. News had come that the troops 
with which this son was associated had been in a terri- 
ble battle, but no names of killed or wounded had come, 
The father attended a prayer-meeting just then, and he 
said: “ My entire life at this moment; my thought, my 
feeling, all I have and am are jast now summed up in one 
great feeling, and that feeling is expressed by the one 
word, suspense,” David’s case was doubtless similar to 
this. 


TELLING NEWS.—The messengers who came to David 
were both reluctant to tell the facts directly, Ahimaaz 
avoided the point; Cushi tried to at the fisst, and told 
it very gently when pressed. In classic story, when 
tidings of the death of Patroclus was brought to 
Achilles, it was simply said: “ Patroclus is down: they 
are fighting around his naked corpse; and his armor is 
held by the plume-waving Hector.” When Genera) 
Burgoyne surrendered at the battle of Saratoga, the 
ramor reached the House of Commons and all were 
anxious to learn the facts, Lord North at last arose 
slowly in his place and said with great deliberation : 
‘‘ General Burgoyne and his whole army are prisoners to 
the Americans.” His announcement was followed by a 
dead silence of several minutes, 


PARENTAL LOVE.—David’s whole anxiety centered in 
Absalom. [or his safety he was painfully concerned. 
He charged the soldiers to “deal gently” with him, and 
his inquiry then became, “Is he safe?” Good parents 
usually feel just so concerning their children. We read 
of one mother who had a son who ran away from home. 
She clung to him so tenderly that she always put a plate 
for him upon her Jittle table, and left her cottage door 
unfastened every night. When children go from home 
traveling, visiting, to work, or to school, Christian 
parents continually are asking, Is he safe? Is she safe? 


PARENTAL SORROW.—David was much moved; he 
went out of public gaze; he wept ; as he went he lamented 
aloud; and he wished he might have died instead of this 
dear, but wayward son, David felt, too, that his own 
example had been wrong. He was responsible for Ab- 
salom’s sin in a very great measure. A young man con- 
victed of murder lay in a Pennsylvania prison a few 
years ago. His mother had kept a liquor saloon, and 
there he had learned and been pressed into all manner 
of evil. Explaining his condemned position, be wrote: 
“My mother’s whiskey brought me here.” Could she 
have realized this, she might well have said, “ Would 
God I had died for thee.” A party of boys went out to 
skate early in the winter. One had been expressly for- 
bidden to go, but he disobeyed; he began to skate, and 
s20n broke through the ice and was drowned. His sor- 
rowful mother said: “To have my boy drowned was 
terrible; but to have him drowned while in a direct act 
of sin is that which chiefly crushes my poor heart.” 


Gop’s CONCERN FOR Us.—David mourned for his way- 
ward son. God represents himself as similarly concerned 
for sinners. (See Psa, 103: 13; Ezek 18:31; 33:11; 
Hosea 11: 8) A mother returning home in a mountain 
region was bewildered in the snow and lost her way. 
Her babe was in her arms. Concerned for the child she 
stripped off her own shawl and wrapped it close about 
the little one. Finally she sank exhausted and frozen, 
and in the morning she was found dead, but her concern 
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had saved the child. Jesus bore our sins in his own body 
upon the tree, He died in his concern for us, but tbrovgh 
his death, the believer lives. 


BLACK BOARD. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


AITING. 
EBELLION DEFEATED. Wren ING. 
EEPING., 


Pewet FROM THE BATTLE. 
OYALTY IN TEARS. 


OAD ILD BOY. 
AYWARD YOUTH. 
to ICKED MAN. 
ASTED LIFE. 
JOIN. RETCHED DEATH. 
THAIR. 
ALSE. 
ALLEN. 


BY CHARLES T, KISSAM. 


{ ENTINEL'S CRY. 

WIFT RUNNERS. 

\s STORY. 
ECRET GRIEF. 





1 JATHER'S ANXIETY. 
| LEET-FOOTED MESSENGERS. 
| AITH FUL REPORT. 
L ATE OF ABSALOM. 
| i 
itu 
ABSALOM THE 
ISOBEDIENT SON, WHO 
ISHONORED HIS FATHER, 
ECEIVED THE PEOPLE, 
INPLEASED GOD, AND 
ID EVIL CONTINUALLY, WAS 
ESTROYED, AND HIS HOST 
EFEATED. 


BY J. C. W. COXE, 


NXIOUS FATHER. 
MESSAGE FROM JOAB. 
HIMAAZ’S STORY. 
DDITIONAL TIDINGS, 
BSALOM SLAIN. 


LAS! “MY SON, MY SON!” 


ME 


AITING KING. 

ATCHING SERVANT. 
ORSHIPING MESSENGER, 
ORD OF TRIUMPH. 
ORDS OF SADNESS. 
EEPING AND GRIEF. 


ITTING AT THE GATE. 
WIFT MESSENGER. 
ERVANT WORSHIPING, 
ORROWFUL TIDINGS. 
TRICKEN WITH GRIEF. 





BY Ss, P. TUERS, 


VIL Tiprngs, {THE WICKED SHALL NOT LIVE 
EVIL TiDINGS. | "Gr HaLF THEIR DaYs. 
(BUT THR RIGHTEOUS SHALL 
GOOD TIDINGS. | * WAVE LIFE ETERN 
DAVID |Wopmn ABSALOM. 
JESUS W EPI OVER | SINNERS, 


ABSALOMS END. 
BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON. 


OD’S Word is the mould in which human history is 
cast. Many a life presents on its face a literal /ac- 
simile of that promise of God, “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother; that thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ In Absalom’s career 
we see the reverse side of this truth. ‘ Dishonor thy 
father, and thy days shall be short.” Indeed it would 
seem that in this case nature herself took up arms 
against the offender in abhorrence of his sin. So un- 
natural, so base was the offence, that the dumb oak re- 
buked it, and stretched forth her hands to avenge the 
sin and slay the sinner. It is the Jewish tradition that 
it was by his hair that the rebellious son was caught and 
slain. And an old commentator has made these quaint 
observations on the story, “ Let no man look to prosper 
by rebellion. The very thicket and stakes and pit and 
wild beasts of the wood shall conspire to the punishment 
of traitors. Amongst the rest see how a fatal oak hath 
singled out the ringlesder of this hateful insurrection, 
and will at once serve for his hangman and his gallows, 
by one of those spreading arms snatching him away to 
speedy execution. Absalom was comely, and he knew 





it well enough ; his hair was no small piece.of his beauty, 
nor matter of his pride. . . . And now the justice of God 
hath plaited a halter of those locks ; and it is no marvel 
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if his hair turned traitor to him who durst rise up 
against his father.” 

There is something extremely sad in the contrast which 
is presented between the comeliness of Absalom’s person 
and the ugliness of his heart. ‘“ In all Israel there was 
none to be so much praised as Absalom for his beauty.” 
Alas! that his beauty should have been “that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair” instead of ‘‘ the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price.” And yet it may be feared that 
Absalom is a literal type of many sons and daughters 
to-day, spending untold time and labor in beautifying 
the person, but leaving the heart to be nursed in rebel- 
lion. For disobedience to parents does not have to do 
with the outward life merely. . 

The son that turns away from the God of his father, 
and despises the religion of his mother, is a disobedient 
son. No theories of freedom of opinion, or liberty of 
dissent, can excuse the act. Uabelief that despises the 
kingdom and service of Jesus Carist, which a devout 
father or mother has served, is the most culpable kind of 
disobedience, It is strange that this should not occur 
to the children of pious parents. There are thousands 
of them, who because they are scrupulously obedient in 
complying with all parental requirements that relate to 
the daily life, think themselves patterns of obedience, 
when the highest obligation to follow their parents in 
their holy following of Christ is totally neglected. And 
such disobedience leads to the outward wickedness very 
naturally. 

If Absalom had been loyal to his father’s God, would 
he have been a rebel against his father’s kingdom? If 
he had loved the King Jehovah with a true heart, would 
he have stirred up rebellion against the king of Israel ? 
Obedience is “the performance of the commands of a 
superior,” according to the definition of the dictionary. 
He who obeys a superior in the person of a human fa- 
ther is in the way toward obedience to the Supreme, the 
Father of all. 





ABSALOM’S DEATH. 
BY H. J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 


BOUT forty miles up the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea, a stream rushes down from the mountains 
of Gilead on the east,—a mere rivulet in summer, but an 
impetuous, foaming torreat after a rain,—and pours its 
waters into the rapid Jordan. For more than ten miles 
above its confluence, it is fringed with thickets of cane and 
oleander, and the banks are still clothed with forests of 
oak. This is the site of the final scene in Absalom’s 
wicked rebellion. The little stream is the Jabbok, the 
modern Wady Zurka, upon whose northern bank Jacob 
saw “the host of God” just before his encounter with his 
brother Esau (Genesis 32: 2). 

And he called the place Mahanaim, or “the two hosts.” 
Upon the same spot rose a city of so much importance, 
that, after the death of Saul and Jonathan on the field 
of Gilboa, when Abner set up Ishbosheth to be king of 
the Hebrews, the country west of the Jordan being in 
the hands of the Philistines, he selected Mahanaim for 
his capital, as the chief city east of Jordan, and well 
situated for aggressive movements westward. (2 Sam. 
2:8.) For the same reasons David retired thither when 
he fled from the face of his rebellious son. His troops 
gathered in and around the place, and, marching down, 
occupied an advanced position upon the sloping edges 
of the oak forest that stretched down to the plain ; while 
the hosts of rebellious Israel spread upon the level 
ground below, confident in their numbers, and as care- 
lees as the foppish priace who proudly led them, seated 
upon his richly caparisoned sumpter-mule. 

The battle was fought in the “wood of Ephraim,” 
doubtless so called from the slaughter that day of the 
men who usually assumed the leadership of the northera 
tribes. The soldiers of Judah who fought for David 
were experienced veterans, who knew how to take 
advantage of a higher position, and so availed them- 
selves of the adventitious aid of the tangled wood of 
twisted oak and thick underbrush, that their foes were 
completely routed ; and the forest “devoured more peo- 
ple than the sword devoured.” Absalom’s body-guard 
gave way, and his frightened mule, rushing headlong in 
the usual uncontrollable manner of that obstinate ani- 
mal, ran him against the branches of an outspreading 
oak, and escaping from under him, left him stuaned, 
bleeding, and hanging by his head (not by his hair, 
verse 9) until he was pierced and killed by Joab and his 
“young men.” ‘The reports of the rebel’s death quickly 
spread through the victorious army ; a crowd gathered 
at the spot, and each man cast a stone upon the dead 
body, thus raising a monument of shame and execration. 
So even at the present day one occasionally meets with 
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heaps of loose stones to which every passer-by is expected 
to contribute an additional pebble; they mark the spot 
where lie the remains of some bandit or other common 
enemy, to whom public indignation has denied honora- 
ble burial, and who continues to be regarded as an object 
of execration even after his very name has perished from 
the memory of man, Absalom had indeed raised his 
own carved “pillar” and monument; but he was not 
to lie beneath it. There it has stood for nearly 3,000 
years, in the deep valley beneath the walls of Jerusalem, 
and still attests the truth of the Bible narrative. 

At the earnest entreaty of his people, David had re- 
mained in the walled city of Mahanaim, a few miles up 
the gorge, and thence sent supplies and reinforcements 
to the army below. Messengers had come from time to 
time, announcing the approach of the enemy in over- 
whelming numbers, their spreading like locusts over the 
Jordan Valley, the firm attitude of the bands of faithful 
Judah, and their advantageous position on the slopes, 
and at the edge of the wood. The eventful morning 
came, and the king was informed of a general forward 
movement on the part of the enemy, and of the first 
episodes of the battle. He fully appreciated the military 
advantages of his position, and began to be less anxious 
respecting the results of the struggle, than for the life 
of his rebellious, yet much loved son. So he went down 
to the gate of the city, where he would be sure to receive 
the first news from the battle-field, and be able to send 
immediate reinforcements in case of need. We are not 
to understand by the narrative that there were two gates 
standing side by side in the wall of Mahanaim, and that 
David sat between them; for there occurs not a single 
structure of the kind either in any modern city of the 
east, or among the ruins of any ancient town ; nor is 
such a double gate represented in any ancient sculpture 
or painting which has reached our times. The double 
gate here spoken of was doubtless similar to the “ Fish 
Gate” at Jerusalem, still standing and now called the 
Jaffa Gate; and like the “ Top Capoo” or Canon Gate, 
at Constantinople. In the two instances mentioned, one 
gate is back of the other, being built into the opposite 
sides of a tower. Our explanation is further confirmed 
by the fact that there was a “chamber over the Gate” 
(v- 38) forming the second story of the tower; this 
apartment usually served as an armory, and the garrison 
thence shot through narrow windows at the besiegers 
who sought to break down the gate. 

The space between the two gates is generally provided 
with a bench on each side of the thoroughfare; here 
may be seen the guards and the officers of custom, sitting 
all day long and collecting the tenth of the produce 
brought into the city. Here, also, on hot summer after- 
noons, lounge some of the grandees of the place, enjoy- 
ing the cool breeze that blows through this shady spot, 
and the judge or city governor often holds his court in 
this place, and tries both civil and criminal offences. 
Here David took his station, surrounded by some of his 
principal officers. In those days no sound of cannon 
announced a battle or awoke the mountain echoes. The 
shouts of the combatauts, and the dust raised by the 
tread of thousands, were lost in the distance. As the 
forenoon wore on, the king became impatient and sent 
the most experienced and keen-eyed watchman up the 
wall-stairs to the roof of the tower over the gate (v. 24) 
in order to discover what might be going on in the 
battle-field below. 

It is deemed a privilege, in the East, to be the bearer 
of good tidings, especially to the rich and powerful, who 
are expected to bestow a reward corresponding with the 
importance of the occasion. Hence it frequently happens 
that several rivals start on a race for the coveted prize. 

As the messenger approaches the goal, he usually at- 
tracts attention by leaping as he runs, waving his right 
hand, and calling aloud, Mujdeh! “ News!” Now Ahi- 
maaz, the sou of Zadok the priest, had been one of Da- 
vid’s spies, and nearly lost his life in consequence (ch. 
17 : 17-20); he therefore especially rejoiced at the favor- 
able termination of the contest, and longed for both the 
pleasure and the profit of being the first bearer of the 
good news. But Joab knew his master better, and de- 
spatched astranger whom he was willing to expose to the 
consequences of his bluntness. Cushi ran along the road : 
his step was not recognized by the watchman. AA little 
later, Joab, thinking that Ahimaaz could not now outstrip 
the first messenger, yielded to his importunity and let 
him go. Ahimaaz, being thoroughly acquainted with 
the ground, made a short cut; being recognized by his 
gait, he was announced as the bearer of good news,— 
arrived first, and reporting the victory alone, obtained 
the usual reward, Cushi came soon after, and announced 
Absalom’s death, using the very formula employed on 
such occasions at the present day: “The enemies of my 
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Lord be as this young man” (v. 32). He little dreamed 
what a storm of grief these words would raise in David's 
breast! The king seems to have repaired to the room 
over the gateway, simply on account of its being the 
nearest place to which he could retire for the purpose of 
giving way to his bitter sorrow. 

Ingham University. 


THE CHARACTER OF ABSALOM. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES W. CAMP. 


HOSE who see the results and fruits of a man’s 
course often estimate him very differently from 
those who see only the beginning and the process. To 
the friends of the Revolutionary cause, a hundred years 
ago, Benedict Arnold seemed a prominent supporter of 
it, and they may have overlooked or excused his moral 
defects in view of his patrioticservices. We, who know 
him as a traitor, can hardly realize that he was ever 
honored asa good soldier and a brave and effective 
officer. Those who were of the same party with Aaron 
Barr, when he was a rising candidate for the highest 
honors of the country, regarded him with pride asa 
politician of the rarest ability, and a party leader of 
wonderful skill and attractiveness. We, from the man’s 
completed history, count his ambition only selfishness, 
and his attractiveness in private life but the smile of 
villainy ; and for all the tributes that party confidence 
once lavished upon him, we substitute the fatal charge 
that he conspired against the peace and greatness of his 
country. 

So it is difficult for us to appreciate fully the attrac- 
tiveness and promise of Absalom the son of David. 
We cannot understand his position before the people, 
and his influence over them, unless we get back, beyond 
his wicked rebellion, and see him as he came forward 
from a beautiful and hopeful boyhood, through an im- 
perious and fiery youth, toward a throne of which he 
was deemed the rightful heir, and which he seemed to 
have the capacity to fill. 

David’s marrisge with Maacah, the daughter of a 
heathen king, may have been a piec3 of state policy ; or 
it may have been, like his subsequent marriage with 
Bathsheba, the result of an inordinate delight in female 
beauty—her two children, Absalom and Tamar, were 
both noted for their personal charms. In either case, it 
was not a union upon which the favor of God could be 
expected to rest, and all the woes which came to David 
as the result of it, must have been sharpened by the con- 
viction that he had followed his own will, when he 
should have sought to know and do the will of the Lord. 

Yet the evil consequences did not, perhaps, very 
speedily appear. Absalom was the favorite son of 
David. All the indications of character go to show that 
he was bold, energetic, impulsive, full of life and vigor. 
The luxuriant growth of his hair is no sign of that 
effeminacy that has been charged upon him. He was 
not weak, he was not dissipated. His sin was not that 
of debased appetites, but of ungoverned ambition. Am- 
non, his half brother, was a sensualist, and there seems a 
touch of scorn in Absalom’s vengeance upon him for the 
dishonor of his fair sister Tamar. ‘“ He spake unto Am- 
non neither good nor bad,” neither disguised his feeling 
toward him nor uttered it, but waited two full years, then 
invited him to a festival, and ordered his servants to kill 
him “when his heart was merry with wine ;” so at once 
avenged his sister’s disgrace, and cleared his own way to 
the throne, for Amnon was the first-born. 

After this he had retired from public view for aseason. 
Five years passed, the murder of Amaon could be ex- 
cused as an act of righteous resentment, and the people 
could the more readily forgive the deed, since it had 
taken from them the prospect of being ruled by a liber- 
tine and asot. And now Absalom, received back to 
favor by his father, gave himself to the task of winning 
popular sympathy and enthusiam. David was advanced 
in life, and the succession was asubject of public thought 
and interest. It is quite possible that the administration 
of affairs had fallen into routine, and that there were 
reasons for the dissatisfaction and complaint that Absa- 
lom elicited and fostered for his own ends, In providing 
himself a retinue of chariots and men, he seemed to be 
assuming the state that was fit for the heir apparent; in 
meeting every petition to the king with complaisance 
and sympathy, he appeared to be taking a deep interest 
in that great business that would soon devolve upon 
him. The scheming demagogue was counted a public 
spirited and generous prince, whose accession to the 
throne by and by would more than make good the loss 
of David. “So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.” 

Of course Absalom’s gain was D.vid’s loss. The peo- 
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ple doubtless felt that David must be now endured until 
his death should bring a welcome change; their expec 
tation was from Absalom. So when he was proclaimed 
king in Hebron, a multitude were ready to fall in with 
the rebellion who would never have counselled 
it. It seemed to then? the uprising of “ young Israel,” 
against conservatism and precadent, sure to be justified 
by success. 

And so the man of desperate ambition clutched at the 
prize of royalty, and in his failure and fall whelmed a 
multitude in his fate, for “there was a great slaughter 
that day of twenty thousand men.” Of the wide mourn- 
ing that his sin produced in Ierael one cry penetrates 
through the long ages, the wail of the heart-broken 
father, who, in that bitter hour, forgot his wrongs and 
his victory, and only felt that he had forever lost his son. 
“O Absalom, my son, my son! would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son !”’ 

It is pitiful to think of this young man so richly en- 
dowed, the favorite of his father, the heir to the throne, 
the pride and hope of the nation, failing of all highest 
possibilities, and defeating the very ends he sought 
through lack of the one needful thing. If, to the graces 
of his person, the attractions of his manner, and the 
courage of his spirit, Absalom had but added that fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, how different 
would have been his earthly record, and how different 
our thoughts of his everlasting state ! 


THE LATTER DAYS OF DAVID. 


[The Rev. W. Benham, in The Church Swaday Scwol Magazine. ] 


E are not told how long Absalom’s rebellion lasted. 
He was anointed king (2 Sam. 19:10), and his 
cousin A masa was appointed commander-in-chief. David, 
who had crossed the Jordan at the beginning of the 
outbreak, was at Mahanaim, which had been loyal to 
Saul as long as Ishbosheth lived, but had its 
loyalty to David afterwards, and now remained true to 
him. Shobi, an Ammonite, Machir, a friend of Mephi- 
bosheth, and Barzillai, a rich and powerful chieftain, 
had rendered him large assistance, and probably their 
retainers formed the main portion of his army. There 
are reasons for believing that three months had elapsed 
since the outbreak when Absalom crossed the Jordan to 
meet his father. David’s army was divided into three 
parts, and intrusted to three tried leaders. First came 
Joab, who had also, on the refusal of the people to let 
David himself lead, the general command. He was, as 
we have already seen, a wild and stern chieftain, un- 
scrupulous in shedding of blood, but skillful in war, and 
loyal to his uncle David. His brother, Abishai, had 
been a companion of David’s wanderings. Ittai, the 
Gittite, is only mentioned in the course of the history 
of Absalom’s rebellion. A Hebrew tradition makes it 
to have been he who took the crown off Milcom and put 
it on David’s head (2 Sam. 12: 30). 

The battle was fought in “ the wood of Ephraim.” We 
know not where it was, except that it was on the east of 
the Jordan. It must have been named either from the 
Ephraimite settlement there, or, from the present battle, 
in which Ephraim is defeated. It was, like so many 
spots on that side of Palestine, of wild and dangerous 
p tar ol with dense labyrinthine woods snd swamps 
and pits. No details are given of the fight beyond this, 
that the rebels were worsted in the encounter, that they 
fled before the servants of David, and that, as they lost their 
way inthe wood, thedefeat was turned into a hopeless and 
utter route. “The wood devoured more people that day 
than the sword devoured.” Among the fugitives was 
Absalom, riding on the king’s mule. He had no doubt 
seized it,as he had taken other like steps, and David 
had walked up Olivet barefoot. But the seizure was a 
fatal one to the doomed son. He met his father’s ser- 
vants, but they had heard the king’s commandment, and 
withheld their hands from touching him. But the 
avenging hand of Providence was against him—his evil 
course was run. In one of the tangled places of the 
wood his hair caught the thick boughs of a terebinth 
tree, and his head (so Josephus says) became wedged in 
a forked bough, and the mule gave up its unnatural bur- 
den. He hung suspended between heaven and earth. 
One of the servants of Joab saw him, and told his mas- 
ter. “ You saw him, and did not kill him?” exclaimed 
the fierce chieftain, scornfully; “I would have given 
thee ten shekels of silver, and a | gcngl (i. €., @ Captain’s 
commission), The man pleaded the king’s command, 
but vainly. “I may not tarry thus with thee,” said 
Joab, impatiently. e took three staves with pointed 
tips, sufficient therefore to wound horribly but not to 
kill, and thrust them into the helpless wretch’s body as 
he hung in the tree. The ten young men who bore 
Joab’s equipments them cams round and finished the 
dreadful work. 

Joab knew that this would finish the rebellion, and 
therefore with his usual policy, he immediately blew the 
trumpet to recall the pursuers. He would not attack 
desperate men, nor by embittering them endanger the 
hope of reconciliation. The dead criminal was taken 
down and thrown into a pit without ceremony, and a 
stone cairn reared over the spot became the abiding 
monument of his crime. He had reared himself a grand 
monument in the king’s dale, in the fond hope that it 
should keep his name in remembrance, and not without 
— the historian implies how this hé,a was blasted 

y his sin. The empty tomb, he said, “ is called w this 
day Absalom’s place.” 
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Norice.—SUBSCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RBE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH I8 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS, 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE, 


MANY a casual word for the Master finds place in 
hearts unknown to the speaker ; and at times unexpected 
to him it bears precious fruit. A good illustration of seed 
growing unknown to the sower, was recently received by 
K. A. Burnell, the lay-evangelist. Some years ago, while 
he was conducting a children’s meeting in Wisconsi,, be 
urged ‘the little ones to go to the Lord Jesus when in 
need, in such confidence as they would to their best 
earthly friends. He said to them, “‘ Whenever you want 
the help of Jesus, just hold up your hand to him. He'll 
know what you want, and he’ll come to you if you ask 
him” The facts had passed from his memory in the 
intervening years, until a short time ago, when he re- 
ceived an account of the death of a little Christian 
girl, She was present on the occasion of his address, 
and she had never forgotten his words. While she was 
in health, lifting up her hand for the Lord Jesus to take 
it, was a favorite idea with her; and when in her sick- 
ness she was too weak to speak, and even when unable 
to see, still she lifved up her hand as if reaching after 
guidance, and this movement was the very last she 
made on earth, Who can doubt that through the dark 
valley the Lord’s hand led her, and his right hand held 
her? 

MAny scholars who have been studying the history of 
David are asking if in this thing or that he did right, 
with the idea in their minds that he is set before them 
as an example worthy of imitation, except in those ac- 
tions which are clearly condemned where they are re- 
corded, It ought to be understood by all who study the 
B.ble that there is but one pattern life held up in its 
pages for imitation by the sons of men, and that is not 
David, but the Son of David—Jesus of Nazareth. David 
was a man after God’s owa heart—in his character, as 
God knew and judged him; but he was not “ wivhout 
sin.” In his abiding trust in God his example is worthy 
of imitation. Whatever in his conduct was sinful should 
be shunned as an example. The same may be said of 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and indeed of all the best 
men of the Bible record. It has been well said, that in 
our estimate of their characters we should judge these 
patriarchs by the standard of their own day, that in 
our estimate of their conduct, when we ask if it is to be 
imitated, we should be guided by the highest standard 
of the present day. It was the Rav. De. Bacon, we 
think, who once said that if Abraham, or Jacob, should 
be now living in Connecticut and should conduct himself 
as in the patriarchal days, he would find himself in 
the state prison. I’. W. Robartson suggests in his Notes 
on Psalm 51, that the sin and the prayerful penitence of 
David should lead us to think “ generously of fallen 
humanity ; moderately of highest saintship.” He adds, 
asathought which should come home to those who 
would judge David’s character with harshness because 
they rightly abhor his conduct: ‘In our best estate 
and in our purest moments there is a something of the 
devil in us which, if it could be known, would make 
men shrink from us, The germs of the worst crimes 
are in us all. In our deepest degradation there remains 
something sacred, undefiled, the pledge ard gift of our 


better nature; a ge:m of indestructible life, like the) 
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grains of wheat among the cerements of a mummy sur- 
viving through three thousand years; which may be 
planted, and live, and grow again.” 


PLANS FOR THE CONGRESS. 


RRANGEMENTS for the Sunday School Congress, 
at Plainfield, next week are nearly completed. 
Everything gives promise of a success in all that was un- 
dertaken, in this enterprise. The principal publishers 
and editors of Sunday-school helps from different parts 
of the country are to be represented there. The leading 
conductors of institutes and normal-classes, and many 
pastors and superintendents will also be prezent. It is 
intended that the discussions of the designated topics 
shall be of the most thorough character, so as to give 
information and suggestion to all concerned. 

The preliminary exercises will be in the nature of a 
choral service on Saturday evening, March 4 at the First 
Baptist Church. OC. W. McCutchin, with a choir of 100 
singers, who are to lead the music throughout the Congress, 
also Chaplain C. C. McCabe, will be present at this 
service. On Sunday evening platform meetings in 
three of the city churches will be addressed by Chaplain 
McCabe, the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, J. B. Tyler, 
the Rev. Dr. G. P. Hayes, of Washington and Jefferson 
College, and others. The regular sessions of the Congress 
will open on Monday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, with the 
election of officers. The Rev. Dr. Yerkes, of the First 
Baptist Church, the oldest pastor in Plainfield, will de- 
liver the address of welcome to the delegates. 

While the local committee of arrangements has made 
all needful preparation for the gathering, it has beea 
careful not to anticipate in details the general pian of 
the Congress. It is probable that a printed syllabus of 
each of the three themes to be discussed will be presented. 
Taese will be revised by the Congress, and, after amend- 
ment and adoption, will be printed for permanent use. 
Each delegate will probably be permitted to indicate 
the sub-topic on which he desires to speak, and the Con- 
gress will in this way be able to decide what proportion 
of time should be devoted to each of the three themes. 
It is not likely that one theme will occupy all the time 
until it has been fully discussed, but the Congress will 
feel free to take up or put on the table, for the time being, 
any one of the subjects. Two hours may be cccupied 
with one question—that of the “ Lesson,” for example 
—and then the whole subject be laid upon the table, and 
another topic considered. In this way the Congress will 
be able to give all delegates, including those coming to 
stay but a day or two, the privilege of speaking on each 
of the three subjects. 

The names of delegates have come in freely up to this 
time. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, and one or two other states were already repre- 
sented ten days before the opening of the Congress. As 
Piainfisld itself is thoroughly aroused, delegates may 
expect to be well taken care of. John C. Middleton, of 
the Methodist Sunday-school roonts, New York, who 
was in charge of the International Bazaar at Baltimore, 
will be on hand with his museum of Sunday-school 
helps. The model of Palestine constructed by the Rev. 
Dx. Perrine is also to be on exhibition. 

This Congress will mark an era in Sunday-school pro- 
gress. Those who are subsequently made acquainted 
with its discussions and conclusions, as well as those 
who attend it, can hardly fail to reap benefit from its 
assembling. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EVANGELISM. 
HERE are as yet by no means Sunday-schools enough 
in this country. There is still a wide field for their 
organizing. The population has actually increased more 
rapidly than the Sunday-school attendance for now many 
years. Even in the older states there are numerous out- 
lying districts, or small villages, which lack the Sunday- 
school. On the borders of our extending population there 
is a call for new Sunday-schools by the thousand. All 
those who value the Sunday-school as an evangelizing 
and training ageacy are interested in its steady and rapid 
extension. 

How shall new Sunday-schools be multiplied ? is a 
question of vital importance to American Christians to- 
day. The American Sanday School Union has long 
stood as the representative undenominational agency for 
the organizing of Sanday-schools in fields otherwise un- 
cared for ; and its missionaries have been efficient pioneers 
in carrying the Sunday-school with the advancing tide 
of population in our newer states and territories. These 
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supplyingthem. They haveincreased the number of new 
schools by at least three a day for now more than fifty 
years, and very much of the high prominence which this 
country has attained in its Sunday-school system is 
attributable to the activity and zeal of the missionaries 
of that society. 

Denominational efforts for Sunday-school extension 
have also greatly increased of late years. The Methodists 
are enabled to do much in this line through their pioneer 
itinerant preachers. The Baptists and Presbyterians have 
sent out colporteurs or missionaries, to organizs danom- 
inational Sunday-schools and to provide them with a 
denominational literature. The Congregationalists have 
hitherto sent out no agents, expressly for this service ; 
but have confined their Sunday-school missionary work 
to the distribution of Sunday-school literature. Now, 
however, the Congregationalists announce a change of 
policy, and propose to work for Sunday-schoo! extension 
through the American Home Missionary Society. 

The Christian public will rejoice in every wise effort 
to do Sunday-school missionary work, either denomi- 
nationally or undonominationally. If the American 
Home Missionary Society sends out intelligent, faithful 
men expressly to organiza new Sunday-schools in needy 
neighborhoods, there will be just so many more good 
workers in the fisld, and doubtless more good work wil! 
thereby be accomplished. But it would seem from the 
statement of the new project in The Congregationalist, 
that there is no intention of multiplying missionaries 
for this service. On the contrary, it is declared, as if in 
recommendation of the plan, that “no additional ex- 
pense is incurred; no necessity for colporteurs and 
traveling Sunday-school agents exists,” because the 
home missionaries already in the fisld can do whatever 
is called for. The proposal appears to be simply this: 
Money is called for by the American Home Missionary 
Society to be used in buying Sunday-school books and 
papers through the Congregational Publishing Society. 

This is certainly a commendable plan so far as it goes, 
but it does no Sunday-school missionary work. Giving 
Sunday-school books and papers does not start a Sun- 
day-school. It matters not whether the literature is 
denominational or undenominational, a living worker 
is needed to gather the Sunday-school which uses it. So 
far as the agents of the American Home Missionary 
Society are concerned, they have probably been doing 
their best, hitherto, to start and to sustain Sunday- 
schools in their field. They cartainly ought to have 
been. Unless other worksrs are added to their force 
there will be few, if any, more Sunday-schools, through 
the new plan than through the old one. The mistake 
which seems to be made ia this denominational start is 
the very common one, that a Sunday-schvol cannot run 
without library books and papers; but that the gift of 
a library by a missionary, or colporteur, or agent, starts 
a Sunday-school. A library bears about the same rela- 
tion to a new pioneer Sunday-school that a church bell, 
a pulpit cushion, and a set of hymn-books bears to a 
pioneer preaching station. A missionary society could 
undoubtedly use donatious to advantage in bringing 
these helps to a country church outfit; but if it must 
choose between these things and the preacher, the latter 
ought surely to be preferred. 

In short, a good use can be made of denominational 
or undenominational literature for Sunday-schools; but 
those who want to do the best work in the line of Sun- 
day-school extension should give their money to that 
Sunday-school agency which pays out its funds for the 
salaries of faithful, experienced agents, or missionaries. 
The sending of a cartload of library books and papers 
into a needy district will not in itself organize a Sunday- 
school there. On the other hand, an experienced mis- 
siopary going there can start a Sunday-school with no 
other book than the Bible. More Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries, rather than more Sunday-school libraries, is 
the great need of the pioneer field in our country to-day. 


LESSONS FOR, 1877. 


HUS early in 1876, the lesson schedule of the Inter- 
national Committee for 1877 is ready for the public. 
As already announced, it includes “Studies about the 
Kingdom of Israel” for the first six months, and “Studies 
in the Acts” for the last half of the year. With it are 
recommendations for the committing specified verses to 
memory, also the designaticn of a golden text for each 
lesson of the year. 

In view of the unsatisfactory selection of golden texts 
hitherto, those for the new year will be closely scruti- 
nized before their adoption. .We give the entire schedule 
herewith, reserving further comment to another cccarion: 
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FIRST QUARTER. 

STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

1, The Kingdom Divided. 1 Kings 12: 12-20. Commit verses 16-20, | 

Golien Text: But he forsook the counsel of the old men, which they | 
had given him. 1 Kings 12: 8. 

2. The Sin of Jeroboam. 1 Kings 12: 25-33. Commit verses 26-31. 

Golden Text: And he shall give Israel up, because of the sins of | 
Jeroboam, who did sin, and who made Israel to sin. 1 Kings 14: 16. 

3. Omri and Ahab. 1 Kings 16: 23-34. Commit verses 30-33. 

Golden Text: But evil men and seducers shall wax worse-and worse, 
deceiving, and being deceived. 2 Tim. 3: 13. 

4. Elijah the Tishbite. 1 Kings 17: 1-16. Commit verses 5-9. 

Golden Text: In famine he shall redeem thee from death. Job 
5: 20, 

5. Elijah the Ahab. 1 Kings 18: 5-18. Comm't verses 15-18. 

Goldea Text: And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? the 
Lord shall trouble thee this day. Josh. 7: 25. 

6. Elijah and the Prophets of Baal. 1 Kings 18: 19-29. Commit 
verses 25-29. 

Gowen Text: How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him. 1 Kings 18: 21. 

7. Elijah and his Sacrifice. 1 Kings 18: 33-46. Commit verses 36-39. 

Golden Text; The God that answereth by fire, let him be God. 1 
Kings 18: 24. 

8. Elijah at Horeb. 1 Kings 19: 8-18. Commit verses 8-12. 
=Golden Text: Will he plead against me with his great power? No; 
but he would put strengthin me. Job 25: 6. 

9. The Story of Naboth. 1 Kings 21: 4-14. Commit verses 7-10. 

Golden Text: Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord. 1 Kings 21: 20. 

10. Elijah Translated. 2 Kings 2: 1-12. Commit verses 8-12. 

Golden Text: And Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for 
God took him. Gen. 5: 24. 

11. The Spirit on Elisha. 2 Kings 2: 13-25. Commit verses 18-22. 

Golden Text: They said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 
2 Kings 2: 15. 

12. Review, or Lesson selected by the school. 

Golden Text: But God is the judge: he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another. Psa. 75: 7. 

SECOND QUARTER. 

STUDIES ABOULr THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

1. The Oil Increased, 2 Kings 4:1-7. Commit verses 1-7. 

Golden Text: And God is able to make all grace abound toward 
you. 2 Cor. 9: 8. 

2. The Shunammite’s Son. 2 Kings 4: 25-37. Commit verses 32-36. 

Golden Text: O wempan, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt. Matt. 15: 28. 

3. Naaman the Leper. 2 Kings 5: 1-14. Commit verses 10-14. 

Golden Text: Wash me, and 1 shall be whiter than snow. Psa. 51: 7. 

4. Gehazi the Leper. 2 Kings 5: 20-27. Commit verses 25-27 

Goiden Text: He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house. 
Prov. 15: 27. 

5. Elisha at Dothan. 2 Kings 6: 8-18. Commit verses 15-18. 

Golden Text: Fear not; for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them. 2 Kings 6: 16. 

6. The Famine in Samaria, 2 Kings 7: 12-20. Commit verses 17-20. 

Goldea Text: The things which are impossible with men are possi- 
ble with God. Luke 18: 27. 

7. Jehu the King. 2 Kings 10: 20-3.. Commit verses 28-31. 

Golden Text: But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord 
God of Israel with all his heart. 2 Kings 10: 31. 

8. Jonah at Nineveh. Jonah 3: 1-10. Commit verses 5-10. 

Golden Text: The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this 
gene-ation, and shall condemn it; because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. Matt. 
12: 41. 

9. The Death of Elisha. 2 Kings 13: 14-21. Commit verses 14, 20, 21. 

Golden Tex:: He being dead yet speaketh. Heb. 11: 4. 

10. The Lamentation of Amos. Amos 5: 15. Commit verses 4-8. 

Golden Text: If thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off forever. 1 Chron. 28: 9. 

11. The Promise of Revival. Hosea 14: 1-9. Commit verses 1-7. 

Golden Text: O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
thine help. Hosea 13: 9. 

12. The Captivity of Israel. 2 Kings 17: 6-18. Commit verses 13-18. 

Golden Text: Because they obeyed not the yoice of the Lord their 
God. 2 Kings 18: 12, 

13. Review Lesson (with Nahum, 1: 1-15). Commit verses 3-7. 

Goldea Text: The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and 
will not at all acquit the wicked. Nahum 1; 3. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 

1. Paul in Cyprus. Acts 13: 1-18. Commit verses 8-12. 

Golden Text: Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord. Acts 13:12. 

2. Paul at Antioch. Acts 13: 26-41. Commit verses 38-41. 

Golden Text: And we declare unto you glad tidings. Acts 13: 82. 

3. Turning to the Gentiles. Acts 13: 42-52. Commit verses 44-48. 

Golden Text: And in his name shall the Gentiles trust. Matt. 12: 21. 

4. Paul at Lystra. Acts 14: 8-20. Commit verses 13-17. 

Golden Text : But the Lord is the true God, he is the living God ; and 
an everlasting king. Jer. 10: 10, 

5. The Yoke Broken. Acts 15: 22-31. Commit verses 25-31. 

Go'd n Text: Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. Gal. 5: 1. 

6. Paul sent to Macedonia. Acts 16; 1-15. Commit verses 9-14. 

Golden Text: I eame to Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, and a door 
was opened unto me of the Lord. 2 Cor. 2: 12. 

7. Paul and Silas in Prison, Acts 16: 22-34. Commit verses 28-34. 

Goldea Text: And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unio our God: many shall see it, and fear, and shall trust in 
the Lord. Psa. 40: 3. 

8 Thessalonians and Bereans. Acts 17: 1-14. Commit verses 10-14. 

Golden Text: These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. Acts 
17:11. .. 

9. Paul at Athens. Acts 17: 22-34. Commit verses 24-31. 

Golden Text: For there is one God, and one Mediator bet ween God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. 2:5. 

10 Pau! at Corinth. Acts 18:1-11. Commit verses 7-11. 

Goiden Text: Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord. Rom, 12:11. 

i. Paul at Ephesus. Acts 19:1-12. Commit verses 1-6. 











Golden Text: For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
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also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance. 1 


Thess. 1:5. 

12. Power of the Word. Acts 19:17-28. Commit verses 17-20. 

Golden Text: For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword. Heb. 4:12. 

13. Paul at Miletus. Acts 20:17-32. Commit verses 22-27, 

Golden Text: For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord ; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 2 Cor. 4:5. 

14. Review, or lesson selected by the school. 

Golden Text: And whatsoever ye do, do tt heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men. Col. 3:23. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 


1. Paul at Cesarea. Acts 21:8-15, Commit verses 10-14. 

Golien Text: But none of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself. Acts 20; 24. 

2. Paul at Jerusalem. Acts 21: 27-39. Commit verses 30-36. 

* Goldea Texi: The servant is not greater than his Lord. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you. John 15: 20. 

3. Paul and the Bigoted Jews. Acts 22:17-30. Commit verses 17-21. 

Golden Text: But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; 
for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men. Matt. 28:13. 

4. Pau! before the Council. Acts 23:1-11. Commit verses 6-11. 

Golden Text: And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the 
spirit by which he spake Acts 6:10. 

5. Paul before Felix. Acts 24: 10-25. Commit verses 22-25. 

Golden Text: And ashe reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. Acts 24: 25. 

6. Paul before Agrippa. Acts 26:6-20. Commit verses 15-18, 

Go dea Text: Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision. Acts 26:19. 

7. Almost Persuaded. Acts 26:21-29. Commit verses 24-29, 

Go.den Text: Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian. Acts 26:28. 

8. Paul in the Storm. Acts 27: 14-26. Commit verses 21-26. 

Go'den Text: What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. Psa. 56:5. 

9. The Deliverance. Acts 27:33-44. Commit verses 33-37. 

Golden Text: He bringeth them unto their deslred haven. Psa. 
107: 30. 

10. Paul in Melita. Acts 28:1-10. Commit verses 1-6. 

Golden T-at : I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians, 
both to the wise, and to the unwise. Rom. 1:14. 

11. Paul at Rome. Acts 28:16-31. Commit verses 28-31. 

Golden Text: I am ready to preach the gospel to you that are at 
Rome also: for I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Rom. 1: 
15, 16. 

12. Paul’s Last Words. 2Tim.4:1-8. Commit verses 5-8. 

Golden Text: I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course; 
I have kept the faith. 2 Tim. 4:7. 

13. Review, or lesson selected by the school. 

Golden Text : I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. Phil. 3:8. 
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BRIEFLY. 


el 


—In the opinion of The Congregationalist, “Men would make 
fewer mistakes in life if they would consult their wives more 
freely.” 

—The Independent suggests that “in spite of the hard times, 
the wages of sin are still up to the old standard.” It may 
be added that there is no lack of laborers at present rates. 

—The Commercial Advertiser tells of a little boy, who, 
when assured that he should have another birthday next 
year if he lived, inquired thoughtfully, “ Well, suppose I don’t 
live, can’t I go right on having birthdays like George Wash- 
ington ?” 

—“ The supreme question, relating to statesmen, merchants, 
and teachers is,’ according to The Christian Register, “Can 
we trust them to the uttermost?” That is a question easily 
and quickly answered. He “ whose breath is in his nostrils” 
is not to be trusted to that extent. 

—Miss Thompson tells in her article on The Temples of 
Japan of the building of a temple containing 33,333 idols in 
the effort to cure an emperor’s headache. A family phy- 
sician must be a more expensive luxury in Japan than in 
America, if this is a fair specimen of their prescriptions. 

—Dr. Austin Phelps, in his plea for long sermons, says 
that Rufus Choate once spoke for three hours about a side- 
saddle, and again four hours about a stolen turkey. But if 
any man—in or out of Sunday-school—supposes that he can 
be a Rufus Choate merely by talking three or four hours 
about a side-saddle or a turkey, he will be as much mistaken 
as if he supposed he could be a second Moody by carrying 
a Bagster Bible. 





WITH A WORD OF COMMENT. 


—_———— 


NQUIRIES concerning the various departments of our 
common work we are always glad to answer, especially 
when thereby information of interest may be given to 
ojhers beyond the one inquiring. The facts sought in 
the following question from central New York, have 
several times been given in our columns, but their 

general importance warrants their repetition : 
** Will you please answer the following questions in your 
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columns: (1.) Who compose the Committee on the Inter- 
national Lessons? (2.) Where, and when do they meet?” 

1. The names of the committee are affixed to the List of 
Lessons for 1877, published this week in another column. 
This committee includes members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Re- 
formed Episcopal, and Congregational churches. Their 
original appointment was made by the National Sun- 
day School Conventicn, at Indianapolis, April 19, 1872 
Of this committee the Rev. Dr. Vincent is chairman, 
and the Rev. Dr. Randolph secretary. The address of 
the former is “‘ 805 Broadway, New York ;” of the latter, 
“1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.” 

2, The committee meets at the call of its chairman, at 
such place as may then be designated. 

“The language of flowers is love.” In illustration of 
this a correspondent gives this touching incident: 


A little boy whom God took to himself, last autumn, 
seemed to be ever the very embodiment of love. It beamed 
from his eyes, sang in all the tones of his voice, kissed from 
his lips, embraced with his arms. He had a pleasant word 
and smile for everybody ; and everybody who knew him was 
attracted to him. He loved, most intensely, his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters; he loved Christ and his 
Sunday-school, his missionary box, and the heathen children ; 
and he loved nature in all her productions, especially flowers, 
autumn leaves, and ferns; and all kinds of animals, par- 
ticularly the domestic. Hardly a day passed in spring, 
summer, and autumn, but he was gathering flowers, bright 
tinted leaves, and ferns for his friends. Last spring he 
brought home from the woods a plant of violets in blossom, 
with roots and earth attached, and set it in his little garden. 
Day by day he watched, watered, and cherished it, and took 
great delight in its growth. But one day his mother saw 
him digging it up, and inquired the cause, “Oh,” said he, 
“our teacher is so cross to-day, I thought my little violets 
inight make her feel more pleasant and loving :” and so, dur. 
ing the school-recess, he had run home for them. He carried 
back the plant with its roots and placed it on her desk, with- 
out saying a word to any one, leaving it to speak to her 
heart. On inquiring it was found that the words that grieve 
him were not spoken to him, but to others; for the teacher 
loved him dearly. 


Doubtless there are many superintendents who sym- 
pathize with the Ohio brother in the trouble which he 
states in this way: 


Every now and thrn we meet with strictures in your 
columns on the talking Sunday-school superintendents, but 
few if any of the writers give instruction, setting forth what 
superintendents might say, or how much time they might 
consume in saying it. Not a thousand miles from here is a 
superintendent who, year in and out, never gives a talk about 
the lessons in any form whatever. Perhaps the writers re- 
ferred to may have led him to think it unwise and useless to 
attempt to enforce or explain the lessons to the school after 
the teachers have gone over them with their classes. If his 
is the true position, what use is there in the superintendent’s 
mastering, or even looking up the lessons ; or indeed of hav- 
ing a superintendent who is capable of giving instruction? 
Why should not all be like a superintendent, who, on read- 
ing the lesson on the Death of Samson read Solomon instead 
of Samson four times in succession while the school read 
Samson, and not until his last alternate verse did he discover 
his mistake. He apologized to the school on the ground 
that he had not looked over the lesson; hence his mistake. 
And why should any take “ The Superintendent’s Paper ” or 
even THE Times? These critical writers might perhaps do us 
some good if they would be a little more particular in giving 
instruction, by which we might learn how to be useful.—A 
TALKING SUPERINTENDENT. 

Every superintendent ought to be a good teacher, 
competent to lead his teachers in their study, and to in- 
struct his scholars. There is sufficient call for his knowl- 
edge in the weekly teachers’-meeting. If he has con- 
ducted the exercises there, he knows very well when he 
comes to the school whether the lesson is about Samson 
or Solomon. If, indeed, he has no teachers’-meeting, 
there is work for him to do in starting one without 
delay. In the desk, at the closing service of the school 
session, his first duty concerning the lesson is to ascer- 
tain what the school knows as to its main facts and 
teachings. He will talk toa great disadvantage to his 
school if he does not understand what the scholars know, 
and of what they are ignorant, in that direction. Hence 
questioning should come before lecturing. When he 

has questioned the school, and brought out thereby the 
main incidents and lessons of the day’s study, he can to 
advantage press home the most important truth in well 
chosen words, or enforce it by a fitting illustration. The 
trouble commonly is that superintendents who talk the 
most teach the least. Teaching is better than talking in 
all departments of Sunday-school work, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


————=—————— 


“THE PALACE O’ THE KING.” 
A SCOTCH HYMN. 
{William Mitchell, in The Christian, London. } 


TT’S a bonnie, bonnie war!’ that we’re livin’ in the noo, 
An’ sunny is the lan’ we aften traivel throo ; 
But in vain we look for something to which oor herts can 
cling 
For ita beauty is as naething to the palace o’ the King. 


We like the gilded simmer, wi’ its merry, merry tread, 
An’ we sigh when hoary winter lays its beauties wi’ the dead ; 
For though bonnie are the snaw-flakes, an’ the down on 


Winter’s wing, ‘ 
Iv’s fine to ken it daurna touch the palace o’ the King. 


Then, again, I’ve juist been thinkin’ that when a’thing here’s 
sae bricht, 

The sun in a’ its grandeur, an’ the mune wi’ quiverin’ licht, 

The ocean i’ the simmer, or the woodland i’ the spring, 

What maun it be up yonner i’ the palace o’ the King. 


It’s here we hae oor trials, an’ it’s here that he prepares 

A’ his chosen for the raiment which the ransomed sinner wears. 
An’ it’s here that he wad hear us’mid oor tribulations sing, 
“ We'll trust oor God wha reigneth i’ the palace o’ the King.” 


Though his pen is up yonner, He has kingdoms here below, 
An’ we are 


is ambassadors, wherever we may go; 
We've a message to deliver, an’ we’ve lost anes hame to bring, 


To be leal and loyal-heartet i’ the palace o’ the King. 


Oh! it’s honor heaped on honor that his courtiers should be 
ta’en 

Frae the wand’rin’ anes he died for i’ this war’ lo’ sin an’ pain 

An’ its fu’est love an’ service that the Christian aye shoul 
bring 

To the feet o’ him wha reigneth i’ the palace o’ the King. 


The time for sawin’ seed, it is wearin’, wearin’ dune; 
An’ the time for winnin’ souls will be ower verra sune. 
‘rhen lat us a’ be active, if a fruitfu’ sheaf we’d bring, 
To adorn the royal table i’ the palace o’ the King. 


An’ lat us trust him better than we’ve ever dune afore, 

lor the King will feed his servants frae his ever-bounteous 
store ; 

Lat us keep a closer grip o’ him, for time is on the wing, 

An’ sune he’ll come and tak’ us tae the palace o’ the King. 


Its iv’ry halls are bonnie upon which the rainbows shine, 
And its Eden bow’rs are trellised wi’ a never fadin’ Vine; 
An’ the pearly gates of heaven do a —_ radiance fling, 
Oa the starry floor that shimmers i’ the palace o’ the King. 


Nae nicht shall be in heaven, an’ nae desolatin’ sea, 

and nae tyrant hoofs shall trample i’ the city o’ the free ; 
There’s an everlastin’ daylight, an’ a never-fadin’ spring, 
Where the Lamb is a’ the glory i’ the palace o’ the King. 


We see oor friens await us ower yonner at his gate ; 
Then lat us a’ be ready, for ye ken it’s gettin’ late: 
Lat oor lamps be brichtly burnin’ ; lat’s raise oor voice and 


sing 
Sune we'll meet, to pairt nae mair, i’ the palace o’ the King; 





A VOYAGE UP THE NILE. 
(J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., in The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va } 


Was is noted in its history more for the port than 
for the present. Prior to any record of Europe, it 
wae the site of great cities, the theatre of mighty events, 
and the abode of nearly all the civilization and science 
the world ed. What is meant by Moses being 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians is better com- 
prehended if we familiarize ourselves with what Egypt 
was before his birth, But Egypt has fallen. What Kze- 
kiel predicted twenty-four centuries ago has been exactly 
fulfilled. “I will make the land waste and all that is 
therein by the hand of strangers ; I the Lord have spoken 
it.’ The traveler must then seek rather ruins, the 
monuments and memorials of a perished civilization, 
than the evidences of present prosperity. Leaving the 
Pyramid and the Sphinx, which were visited from Cairo, 
our first excursion from the boat was to the comparatively 
inferior pyramids of Sakkarah and the site of Memphis. 
Various and ingenious conjectures have been pro- 
pounded as to the purpose of the pyramids. Temples, 
g'anaries, observatories, have been suggested ; but the 
prevalent, although not conclusive, opinion is that they 
were built for tombs. There were nearly one hundred, 
aud “almost all of them may be described as forming a 
part of the great Royal Necropolis of Memphis.” Mem- 
pais, which may have been visited by Abraham and 
Joseph, and which is, by some, claimed as the birth-place 
of Moses, existed in wealth and deur before the 
building of Rome ; but its site is now indicated only by 
some mummy pits and a few shapeless ruins, A city, 
which boasted great temples and an extent comprised 
within a circumference of sixteen miles, is now covered 
by water, or occupied by fields and palm groves. 
Many localities were visited, but a few are sufficient 
for mention. Ruins of temples are at various points, 
and the hillsides were frequently honey-combed with 
tombs. Dendera and Edfoo have the most perfectly pre- 
served temples. That at Dendera was dedicated to the 
worship of the Egyptian goddess Athor. Its length is 
220 feet, and its walls are profusely decorated with 
hieroglyphics, A portion of the building is com- 
paratively modern, dating back no farther than the time of 
Tiberius. The ceiling ot the portico has a representation 
of the zodiac, but much blackened by smoke. The tem- 
ple at Edfoo is equally perfect. A village has been built 
on the rubbish which in the course of centuries had been 
Sear Ne eae Sten, nda 
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ments, has uncovered the whole of the temple, so that the 


investigator can have his curiosity satisfied as to the | | 


structure of a building, “ which served no less as a for- 
tress and a palace for the sacerdotal class than asa 
place forthe solemn rites of religion. The entrance is 
grand and lofty, and the exterior wall is covered with 
spirited sculpture, representing a huge warrior, march- 
ing victoriously over the field of battle, treading his ene- 
mies under his feet, holding in one hand an uplifted 
sword and in the other the hair of ca tives, begging for 
uarter. Within the area, inclosed by a wall twenty 
eet high, are wings of pyramidal towers, courts, colon- 
nades, chambers—the whole giving an adequate idea of 
the vast size and magnificence of an Egyptian temple. 

No place in Egypt compares with Thebes in interest. 
Homer, twenty-seven centuries ago, sang of its unri- 
valled walls and hundred gates, which, by the way, have 
never been found. Spenser wrote of its 


“ High towers, faire temples, goodly theaters, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princelie pallaces, 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchers, 
Sure gates, sweete gardens, statel alaie. 
Wrought with fair pillours and fine imageries.” 


This “ populous No” of the prophet Nahum, that had 
the waters round about it, has been turned into dust, 
has had its multitude cut off, and the site is now occu- 
pied by four small, dirty villa Luxor and Karnak on 
the east, and Gurneh and Medinet Aboo on the west of 
the Nile. Ramesion, sometimes called Memnonium, a 
residence of the ruler and his gods, is one of the most 
splendid pile of ruins that this land of desolation fur- 
nishes. Many columns, with their historical carvings, 
remain ; but the most remarkable and impressive object 
here is the statue of Rameses, the largest effigy ever 
chiseled by human hands. It measured twenty-two feet 
across the shoulders, The ears are three feet in length. 
It now lies dishonored and crownless, and crouched 
among its fragments I saw a miserable Arab family 
cooking and working and begging. The famous Colossi 
still sit, as Miss Martineau said, “ Keeping vigilant 
though silent watch over the mysteries of the past.” 
They are in the midst of a cultivated field, and, datas 
an overflow, are entirely surrounded by and partially 
covered with water. These two statues, quite isolated 
are all that remain of a series of like figures that guarded 
the way to the Ramesion. The pedestals and backs are 
sculptured with tigures and hieroglyphs. One of those 
statues is the Memnon, from which, when the sun rose 
over the mountains, a strain of music issued to greet his 
coming. The testimony as to the sounds is indubitable. 
What produced them is a verata questio. 

The tombs of Thebes are wonderful. The Libyan 
hills for miles have been excavated for sepulchres. These 
are not mere holes in the rocks, but immense chambers, 
reached by flights of steps and lateral openings, covered 
with a profusion of inscriptions and pictures. Kings, 
—— and the humble, sleep in these silent homes. 

ith alphabet of letters and symbols you can spell out 
the record of names and dynasties. The ruler who ap- 
esse Joseph his Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 

haraoh of the Exodus, the Pharaoh Necho of the Book 
of Kings, the Shishak, who defeated Rehoboam and 
plundered the temple in Jerusalem, have here in Thebes 
or elsewhere, their tombs or sculptured histories. 

The eastern quarter of Thebes is now known as Kar- 
nak, The principal structure is the palace of the kings. 
It was approached by four avenues, lined with enor- 
mous sphinxes, These images, made of stone, larger than 
a full-grown elephant, are in a couchant posture, with 
faces turned toward the avenue. The approach from 
Luxor had 1,600 of these enormous figures. What a 
sight, when the thoroughfare was crowded with priests 
and worshipers and animals for sacrifice. The total 
length of this edifice, serving as temple and palace, was 
about 1,200 feet, with a circumference of one and a half 
miles. The grand hall had a forest of 134 pillars, from 
42 to 62 feet in height and from 9 to 11 feet in diameter. 
Some obelisks still stand. One, the loftiest, is of a single 
block of granite ninety feet high. The obelisks in Rome 
and Paris were carried, in part, from Thebes. Of tem- 
ples, palaces, gateways, columns, sphinxes, statues, 
sculptures, I despair of giving a faint notion of number 
or grandeur. That a vestige should exist after the lapse 
of ages, the iconoclasm of superstition or fanaticism, the 
revenge of conquerors, is due to the dryness of the at- 
mosphere. This is a rainless latitude. Herodotus said, 
“During the reign of Psammenitus, a most remarkable 
prodigy befell the Egyptians; for rain fell at Egyptian 
Thebes, which had never happened before, nor since to 
my. ane, as the Thebans themselves affirm. Fur no 

ever falls in the upper regions of Egypt.” 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


{Irenseus, in The Observer.] 


Se material constitutes the things that are to be seen, 
but the unseen is eternal, and therefore is something 
higher and better. The religious element in the nation 
has not yet represented itself here in fit proportion. The 
educational is far behiad. Even the press is not properly 
expressed, The American Bible Society has taken space 
and is putting up a case for the display of its mighty 
work, Princeton College has arranged to exhibit a copy 
of each printed book from the hand of her sons. Other 
societies and institutions will do similarly. The Presby- 
terians are erecting astatue of Dr. Witherspoon, the only 
minister of the gospel who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Pablication Boards of all names should 

te and make this department both brilliant and sug- 

tive. No other nation owes more than ours to relig- 





ion and education. We should commemorate our grati- 


tude by exhibiting evidences of their agencies, Such 
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displays will also be perused by foreign eyes, and the 
essons repeated in distant climes. For even now Japan 
and Egypt are bn apo d their products in the waiting 
halls. China will be there. And India and Burmah 
and the Isles of the Sea will have their delegates in the 
Park, illustrating in dwellings of their own, the mode of 
life peculiar to their several lands. Into these associa- 
tions should be brought the influences of that enlightened 
religious sentiment which, by the means of public in- 
struction in the school, the church, and the press, has 
made the American people what it is, and without which 
it would now not be, or, having a name, would be noth- 
ing more than the republics of South and Central Ame- 
rica. It is as demonstrable as the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Euclid’s Geometry, that the progress and 
power of the United States are due to evangelical Pro- 
testantism, and the Centennial literature will illustrate 
and establish it. 

If no one is allowed to enter the gates on the Lord’s 
day: if dealers in intoxicating drinks and drugs are ex- 
cluded from the premises, and prevented from making 
our national vice a part of the International Exhibition ; 
if we thus set an example of reverence for those prin- 
ciples of morality and virtue that lie at the basis of our 
independence, and have been the cloud of our protec- 
tion by day and our pillar of fire by night for one hun- 
dred years, then will the Exhibition be a jewel in the 
diadem of every one who has had a hand in its accom- 
plishment. The managers are doing the very best they 
can to guard the magnificent enterprise from the taint 
of moral infirmity. 

No standing bar will be allowed within the grounds ; 
in the Machinery building there will be five cafes in 
which no malt wines or other spirituous liquors will be 
allowed ; in the Main building four cafes in which there 
will be no spirituous liquors; in the Agricultural build- 
ing as yet but one has been determined on, and that 1s 
restricted to the “golden” wine of California. The 
restaurants are without other than the general restric- 
tion of no standing bar. They are all in special build- 
ings erected by their —. The managers have 
been very desirous of having one or more first-class 
temperance restaurants, but as yet have had no applica- 
tions. Perhaps this notice will inspire some one capable 
and desirous of keeping one. 


ee 


TIPPLING IN ENGLAND. 
(J. B T.Marsh,in The Advance.]} 


Naoto else in English life has surprised me so 
much as the prevalence of drinking habits among 
all classes, I expected to find a good deal of drunken- 
ness in Scotland. But I do not see that England does 
much better. Beer or wine, if not brandy or whiskey, 
will be found on the dinner-table of even most Christian 
families. I should say that the ministers’ homes in Great 
Britian, from which all these are excluded, are as rare as 
the ministers’ homes in the United States to which any 
of them are admitted! Commercial travelers are as 
“steady” a class of business men as any in the kingdom 
—very often partners in the firm for which they solicit 
orders. But one who stops at the same hotel gets as ac- 
customed to hearing them call for a glass of hot whiskey 
before going to bed, as to seeing an American “ drum- 
mer” light his cigar after breakfast. 

Waiting for a train in Manchester the other day, I 
sauntered into the “first-class” railway refreshment 
room, and found two family parties, fathers, mothers, 
and boys and girls in their teens, each person sipping a 
— of liquor. I chanced to be stopping at an Aberdeen 

otel the night of a great banquet in its dining hall, a 
“Ceylon dinner,” so called, at which were gathered 
leading citizens interested in the agricultural and com- 
mercial enterprises of that island. any of them had to 
~ helped into the cabs by the waiters when they went 

ome. 

In most cases, however, this tippling, among the better 
classes, does not seem to lead to confirmed intemperance, 
or to have any obviously bad results, as far as they are 
concerned. But there is no force whatever in an argu- 
ment drawn from such a fact, in favor of the “ moderate 
use” of beer or wine in America. Our climate is stimu- 
lating, our life feverish, our nerves sensitive. Here the 
air is heavy, the life easy-going, and as for a nervous 
Eoglishman, I never saw one. An ox will not quicken 
his pace for the stroke that would make a race-horse 
crazy. If the moderate drinkers of England were set 
down in our American life, to do as they do now, I be- 
lieve that one-half of the next generation would be con- 
firmed inebriates. 

But it is among the working classes that “the infernal 
stuff,” as Moody explosively characterized it one day in 
a congregation of Christian workers, one-half of whom 
were probably in the habit of using it, makes most havoc. 
I am sure that I have seen mere drunken men in seven 
days in the streets of Edinburgh, or Leeds, or London, 
than I saw in seven years in the streets of Chicago. At 
night the public houses swarm with a reeling, maudlin 
crowd of both sexes. Charity reports say that it isa 
common thing for a workingman who earns twent 
shillings a week to spend ten of it indrink. The hig 
tide of drunkenness among them is reached during the 
holidays, It is several days after Christmas before em- 
ployers in printing-offices, mills, and workshops expect 
that their full force will be sober enough to go to work. 
And here is where the great evil of the drinking customs 
of the higher classes ap I have no faith that the 
Christian people of Great Britain will ever see the lower 
classes released from the clutch of this fearful evil until 
they smash their owao family decanters and beer mugs, 

I should leave a false impression if I did not add that 
the apathy of so many good people in this matter tends 
to make those who are tem ce people thorough-going 
and zealous. The men who are teetotallers show their 
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colors. The temperance societies, in Scotland and 
Ireland particularly, are very active. The “ Friends” 
are almost always ardent teetotallers. In Scotland tem- 
perance hotels are numerous. I found sixteen belonging to 
Glasgow alone, advertised in a railway guide. Many 
seem to hope to catch by the temperance feature, the 
custom that their slovenliness and poor fare would other- 
wise prevent their getting. But soms are most comfort- 
able and well-kept, such as the “ Regent” in Edinburgh. 
In England the law requires all bars to be closed during 
certain hours on Sunday, supposed to be those of church 
service. Even the hotels cannot furnish liquor to any 
one during these hours, unless his home is five miles 
away; the presumption being, in that case, that he is a 
bona fide traveler. In Scotland the public houses are 
not allowed to open at all on Sunday, and a Scotch Sun- 
day is notable for its good order, even when its streets 
and parks are thronged with people. Tne temperance 
people in Ireland are trying to secure a similar act of 
Parliament for their island. When I was in Dublin, in 
November, they were canvassing every street in the city, 
to get the “ yes” or “‘no” of every man as to whether he 
was in favor of closing the public houses on Sunday. 
I was told that most of the sellers voted “‘ yes,” and that 
the majority was likely to be largely that way. In their 
efforts to educate public sentiment to the demand for lo- 
cal option law, they have been shrewd in their way of 
putting things. Ose hears nothing about prohibitory 
laws. A “ permissive bill” is what they advocate—that 
is, one that will permit the people of any community to 
prohibit the traffic, if the majority wish to. 





MECCA. 
{H. H., 1n The Independent.} 


JHE Moslem roams the world from east to weet, 

And finds no alien clime, no hostile strand, 

No loneliness in any desert land, 

So he but know by some unerring test 

Which way lies Mecca. Then he is at rest. 

Happy, on bended knee with outstretched hand 

He prays; then rises girded to withstand 

All foes ; secure and honored, Allah’s guest. 

Hearts have their Mecca. Waters may be wide, 

And mountains stretch across a continent, 

The faithful from their worship to divide ; 

But love is leagued with every element. 

The earth no secret from true love can hide ; 

True hearts their Mecca know and are content. 


. 





MR. SPURGRON ON OPEN-AIR 
PREACHING. 
{From The Christian World.] 


der —_ air preacher had a noble pedigree, in- 

cluding in the roll Abel, Enoch, and Elijah ; 
but the nobiest thing that could be said for him was 
that in the work he was following the literal example of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In London they could not go to 
“the highways and hedges,” but they must seek a ful- 
fillment of the commandment by work in the streets and 
alleys and courts. Wherever there was a revival of re- 
ligion, this was one of the indications which accom- 
panied it. It was when Wesley stood on his father’s 
grave, and George Whitefield went to the field, that the 
shaking among the dry bones took place in the last cen- 
tury. A man’s success as a preacher of course depended 
on the Spirit of God, but there must be adaptability to 
the end—as in the case of the sling and stone in the 
hand of David, when he went against the giant ; human 
iogenuity could not have devised a better mode, What 
was done in the Master’s service should be done well. 
The Holy Spirit did not now give ple the gift of 
language, but whatever had been lost by the withdrawal 
of miracles had been gained by ya and other ad- 
vantages. The Holy Spirit would not teach any one the 
E iglish language, for each could buy an Eaglish gram- 
mar and learn it for himself; and some of the open-air 
preachers would be all the better if they read the gram- 
mar as Often as they did their Bibles. Every open-air 
preacher ought to be an in-door student, Attention should 
be paid to the manner of preaching; he had known 
preachers whose manner was simply execrable. Some 
men shut their fists when preaching, and their attitude 
suggested that they were going to give some one a black 
eye; others sawed and chopped the air, and one he knew 
always reminded him of a little soldier on a post at the 
back of the Tabernacle, telling people which way 
the wind blew. They should not be imitators of the 
manners of others, but be themselves ; they wanted not 
preaching monkeys, but preaching men. There were 
some who seemed to think that “the power of the ever- 
lasting gospel” had something to do with the power of 
their lungs. It might be necessary to speak loud in the 
street, but they need not bawl themselves to death. The 
language which they used should be such as the people 
would understand. At the West-end they might use 


classical language, but “ slang” would not be out of place | _ 


in Billingsgate, where it was the common language of the 
people. Short, sharp sentences would generally be found 
most telling. They should preach in places where they 
were most needed, and where there was somebody to lis- 
ten. He once saw & man preaching with all his might 
in the street; a little dog was sitting down, but there 
was not a soul near him. Amidst surrounding wicked- 
ness, the best time to get a shot at the devil was when- 
ever they saw him. Oat of about five hundred persons 
who were yearly added to the church at the Tabernacle, 
he always found some who testified to the good which 
had been effected by open-air preaching. Mr. Spurgeon 
concluded an interesting address with words of encour- 
agement to home missionaries in their self-denying 
labors, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.]} 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Missouri, State, at Kansas City...-.sccccseccsesssserseeenereeee May 16-18, 1876. 
New York, State, at Utica......... 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont... 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne..... ove 
Otro, Stade, OF Dayton rccececsscrsrcecsoesscccoccercececses seseosgeveees June 7, 8, 1876. 








Towa, State, at Council Bluffs..........0..ccccesesseesssereesenee June 13-15, 1876. 
Kentucky, State, at Framkfort.........:cscsceseesesseseeseseees June 20-28, 1876. 
Sunday School Congress, at Plainfield, N. J.............+«. March 5-10, 1876. 
Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 4, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J......+.ss ee July 22-30, 1876, 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y.............++ August 1-15, 1876. 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Knox 
College. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 


New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 P.M., 
in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.M. 


New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, every Saturday, at 3 P.m. 


New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, on the third Monday evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, every Thursday evening. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. C. A, 
Hall, every Saturday at4p.m. Led during March by the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Jeffery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon, at 54 North Fourth Street. Also, every Thursday evening at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 p.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Dr. 
Post’s Church, corner Tenth and Locust Streets. Led by the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Institutes in the parlor of the Y. M.C. A. 
Rooms, March 10, 24; April 7, 21. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE meeting of the New York Sunday School Teach- 
ers’ Association was held this month in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Thirty-fourth Street, on Monday even- 
ing, February 21. The lesson for the next Sunday was 
taught by the Rey. A. D. Vail, of the Meth. Epis. Church, 
Eighty-sixth Street. The Rev. Dr. J. F. Hurst, President 
of Drew Taeological Seminary, delivered an address on 
THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN TEACHING THE BIBLE. 


Daring the last few years a great deal has been 
written on the place of the imagination in scientific re- 
search. It has generally been supposed that the imagi- 
nation belongs to dreamers, poets, etc. Butit is a great 
power, and one which Sabbath-school teachers can use 
to much advantage. The Old Testament is a dead and 
dried thing to young minds when taught without the aid 
of the imagination. Dr. Hurst dwelt at length on the 
important fact that the minds of the young are very im- 
pressible. The mind of a boy in school is as a blank to 
be filled, and the question is, what shall it be filled with ? 
Here, he felt, was a great theme for Sunday-school 
teachers, the idea that the boy’s mind will be impressed, 
and that those impressions will last forever. The grand 
ambition of a Christian is to get hold of a soul before it 
is tainted with bad impressions, and to impress it with 
images of beauty. 

The Bible narrative may be divided into various classes, 
and the imagination made effective in all. If the bio- 
graphies of the Old and New Testaments be taught, 
through this aid, and these characters impressed in the 
mind with vividness and pictorial power, what « great 
gain this would be! The biography of Jacob, in all its 
varied phases; the history of the Prodigal Son, and the 
life of Joseph, might all be so vividly impressed on the 
mind as never to be effaced. What is imagination? It 
is much quicker than the poet’s mind, or the musician’s, 
or the artist’s, It is as quick as thought. By its force 
we make children able to see what we see. That is it. 
We cannot open the way of truth and might to any one 
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unless we know the way ourself. We must have clear 
perceptions ourselves. We must study the Word, com- 
mitting to memory, as the old folks used todo. How 
many learn by memory now? We must have awakened 
sympathies, in order to lead souls to Christ. The young- 
est scholar knows in a moment whether the teacher loves 
his class, 

Our minds, he said, must be aroused, else the imagina- 


7¢, | tion will sleep. Our minds should be quickened. The 


teacher who goes to his class, thinking that he can teach 
without any preparation, makes a great mistake. The 
lesson must be studied, in all its details, and thoroughly 
mastered, 

Dr. Hurst concluded by urging his hearers always to 
seek divine aid in the preparation of their lessons, 


CAMDEN NORMAL CLASS. 


HE attendance at the Normal Class of Camden, N. 

J., and the interest in it are steadily increasing. 
The illustration of Bible manners and customs by the 
Rev. J. 8. Ostrander was very satisfactory. The large 
edifice of the Fourth Street Baptist Church was crowded 
on February 10, and the exercise was repeated on the 
evening of February 14. 

The attendance at the class-meeting on Thursday, the 
17th, was quite large, the topic being “The structure 
and classification of the Bible.” It was treated by J. 
Bennet Tyler, conductor, who considered, (1) The names 
given the Bible; (2) Its mechanical construction ; (3) 
The classification of its books ; (4) Special helps to mem- 
ory in using the Bible. The class was thoroughly drilled 
upon all these points. This work was followed by an 
address from the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, who spoke 
upon “ Mistakes in teaching.” He specified the follow- 
ing, as ways in which teachers are apt to make mistakes: 
(1) By taking too much for granted; (2) By a lack of 
sympathy; (3) By a want of gentleness and patience ; 
(4) By being too sparing of commendation; (5) By a 
want of directness; (6) By a lack of tenderness; (7) 
By giving too little attention. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


-_-_ 


HE Baptist Sunday-schools of New York State re& 

port for the last year $48,593.97 contributed for their 
own expenses, and $19,064.06 for benevolent uses. Of 
561 schools reporting collections, 221 gave not a dollar 
outside, 

—It is said by The St. Lowis Presbyterian, that in one 
Sunday-school where track was kept of all the scholars 
for a series of years, out of 133 scholars 127 united with 
the church sooner or later. In another instance of 112 
scholars, 107 thus professed their faith. 

—According to The Kentucky Presbyterian, during eight 
months prior to January 1, neither the superintendent 
nor any of his teachers in the Portland Avenue Mission 
Sabbath School, of Louisville, had been absent a single 
Sabbath. “This is certainly a remarkable record.” 


—The Rev. 8S. J. Hunter, pastor of the Elm Street 
Methodist Church, in Toronto, Canada, is preaching a 
series of sermons on the Interna:ional Sabbath-schooi 
lessons of the present quarter. The story of David is 
made the means of winning sinners and of estabiishing 
believers. 


—tThe sixtieth anniversary of the Sunday-school of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., was 
celebrated on Sunday, February 20. George C. Tread- 
well has been for forty consecutive years a teacher ia 
this school, and he was a teacher in another school for 
four years before he joined this. This is the school of 
the church where the Rev. Dr. W. B. Sprague was for- 
merly pastor. Its present pastor is the Rev. Dr. Upson. 

—A Sunday-school for the convicts is conducted in 
the Maryland penitentiary, at Baltimore. W. A. Wis- 
song superintends it, being assisted in his work by vol- 
unteer teachers, ladies and gentlemen, from different 
churches in the city. About eight hundred male con- 
victs—two-thirds of them colored—attend the school 
Their singing is remarkably good. A. O. Van Lennep 
addressed them on a recent Sunday, giving illustrations 
of the current International lesson out of his abundant 
store of oriental relics and diagrams. 

—William H. Benedict has been superintendent ox 
the Congregational Sunday School at South Norwalk, 
Conn., for thirty-six years, consecutively. He was also 
superintendent for one year, prior to the beginning of 
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his present term of s-rvics. Deacon George Benedict, 
one of the founders of this school, has been forty years 
a teacher, without intermission. The school had at the 
s‘art, in 1836, a membership of 69. It now numbers 
410 Since its formation 2,579 persons have been con- 
nected with it as teachers or scholars. Its fortieth anni- 
versary was observed with appropriate exercises on 
funday evening, February 13. 

—In the Ragged School Union Magazine, of London, 
are these statistics of the work of that agency: 

In their Sunday-schools there is a present average attendance 
of 25,709. The staff of teachers, too--though very far below 
the requirements—is equally large; for 1,900 volunteers, of 
whom 183 were formerly scholars, are found at work every 
Lord’s day. These teachers are connected by membership 
with every branch of the one church. In their children’s 
church, sixty-four children’s services are now held in ragged 
schools, with an aggregate of 5,176 little worshipers. Fore- 
most among their agencies for adults is the Ragged Church. 
Of these there are fifty, with an average attendance of 5,399. 
Twen y-seven receive pecuniary and other aid from the 
“Ragged Church Union.” The first of these services for the 
outcast and the destitute was organized at Fieldlane in 1852. 
The aggregate attendance since that time has nearly reached 
100,000--a fact that will tell its importance better than 
words, [ast year alone the attendance was 27,067, or an 
average of 520 each Lord’s day morning. At these services 
the attendants are mostly casuals, mendicants, thieves, 
degraded professionals, and nondescripts of so low a ‘class 
that further descent in the social scale would be an im- 
possibility. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
in Kansas writes: “I held a Sunday-school meeting in 
Glade Spring Schoolhouse, a very poor neighborhood, 
where I could not find a man for superintendent, and 
was referred to Mr. C——. When it was proposed to 
him he said, ‘See here, stranger, we’ve tried that years 
agone, and it didn’t do no good ; for as soon as the young- 
aters got together they fought.’ I said I did not expect 
a Sanday-school would reform a neighborhood in one 
day, or a week, or a year, but if Christians did not do 
their duty in teaching the gospel, God would hold them 
to account at the judgment. ‘No you don’t,’ said he ; 
‘you can’t stuff that down me; if you can find any place 
in the Bible where it tells me to teach in Sunday-school, 
I'd like to see it. I teach my own children at home.’ 
Just then his boy of fourteen years came in. After 
shaking hands I introduced some questions—asked him 
about Jesus, He said, “I never hear’n of him.’ At 
which evidence of the character of his home teaching Mr. 
C—-—-was much mortified. We had our meeting and or- 
ganized our Sunday-school. 


—It is estimated that $60,000,000 a year are spent at 
the 8,403 drinking saloons in New York City. 


—“*A “Mother’s Meeting” among the Jews in Rome 
is conducted by an English Christian lady. The Bible 
is read at its sessions, and Mr. Sankey’s hymns are sung, 
in Italian, 


—A new place of worship for Protestants has been 
opened in Santander, Spain, by Mr. Gulick, the American 
missionary. It seats about 120 persons and has been 
well filled thus far. 


—“ Special services,” says the London Christian, “are 
being held among the sheep-shearers employed on the 
sheep farms in the districts of Lara, Geelong, Australia,” 
and Sankey’s hymns are sung there. 


—It was stated at a recent conference of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, that during the past six 
years the money spent in the purchase of liquor had in- 
creased from £110,000,000 per annum to £140,000,000. 


—‘ Drawing-room services for children” are one of 
the evangelistic agencies by which English Christians 
reach the little ones in homes of wealth and refinement. 
They do a work similar to that carried forward by “ cot- 
tage-meetings” in the homes of the lowly. 


—In connection with the Camp Chapel Mission, 
Elizabeth Street, New York, services for men who are out 
of work are held on Sunday mornings, and on each after- 
noon of the week. Many needy persons have been 
reached in this way, and have received aid in securing 
employment. 


—Georgs Miiller has been preaching at Victoria Hall, 
Liverpool, to large audiences. A correspondent of the 
London Christian says: 

The mid-day meetings have been a rare, rich treat to all. 
Mr. Muller took up, during the whole of the week, the subject 
of “ Prayer,” treating it very practically, and giving instances 
ot of his own experience. Each day witnessed an increase 
in the attendance. The people drauk in his words, and 
treasured them up in their memories. His visit will be pro- 
ductive of very much blessing and strengthening of be- 
lievers, 
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—In au appeal ia beuall of the work of the Woman’s 
Boards of Missions, published in Life and Light for Wo 
men, Mrs. 8. B, Pratt, of Boston, thus asks and answers 
a question which must be met at every step in missiona:y 
work, at home or abroad: 


Have we a right to walk by faith in making our estimates 
of work? To a certain extent, this must be done. Our 
appropriations are made at the beginning of the year, relying 
only on pledges made by our branches and auxiliaries. 
Shall we take as our basis the amount that has previously 
been given, allowing no enlargement in our work? Or 
trusting in him whose is the silver and the gold, and who 
holdeth the hearts of men in his hand, shall we expect such 
an amount as, in our wisest, most prayerful judgment, the 
interests of his cause demand? Has not the past history of 
this society, though a brief one, given great encouragement 
in this? When the little handful of Christian women, with 
much prayer, organized this Woman’s Board, they had no 
pledged support from the churches, no army of co-laborers, 
as now, to stand beside them; but like the ministering wo- 
men from Galilee, who stood looking at the cross, and at 
him who hung thereon, they remembered his saying, “ If I 
be lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.” In the years 
since then, they have been trying to lift him up before the 
veiled eyes of women in Turkey and in India, before the 
degraded ones of Africa, or China, and of the islands of the 
sea; and, while he has been drawing these darkened souls to 
himself, has he not, also, been wonderfully blessing the 
workers at home? Atthe first annual meeting, the treasurer 
reported as the year’s income five thousand dollars : to-day 
we report $74,858.93. Instead of the one parent society, we 
to-day welcome twelve branches, each with its large family 
of auxiliaries and mission-circles. On the foreign field, 
instead of seven missionaries, our hearts embrace fifty-six, 
with their noble band of Bible-women and native helpers. 
Our work has been progressive: shall we stop here lest we 
extend itunduly? Shall we not, rather, while acknowledg- 
ing thankfully that “hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” 
listen to the voice that said, ‘‘Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward ?” 


—A frontier missionary writes to the Presbyterian 
Monthiy Record of his success in enlisting the children of 
his Sunday-school in contributing to the cause of mis- 
sions, He promised to take whatever they would bring 
to him, and allow them cash for it, as an offering to the 
Lord. They responded heartily, and brought in “ their 
meat-offerings, and their thank-offerings, and their peace 
and good-will-offerings.” Here is his story of their con- 
tributing : 

I hear the approaching footsteps of a little boy toting a 
burden ; he knocks, and is welcomed. ‘ Here, Mr. B., isa 
bushel of ears of corn for the missionary cause.’ Soon after, 
a little girl seven years of age came tripping along. ‘ Here, 
Mr. B., is a box of honey for the missionary,’’—eyes and feet 
dancing for joy as she placed her offering in my hands. 
Yonder comes a flock of children,—eight are counted,— 
brothers and sisters of a very humble family ; father and two 
daughters members of our dear Zion ; the eldest sister caring 
for the little ones in the absence of mother, whom the Lord 
had taken quite recently to heaven. Two bushels of corn, 
divided among the eight, I regarded as a generous offering, 
valued at $1.20. Should all the children give in the same 
proportion to their ability,—I mean the 600,000 children in 
our Sabbath-schools,—it would lift the burden of debt from 
all our Boards, and send gladness and blessed relief to the 
1,200 missionaries in ourown country alone. While engaged 
in writing one day last week, I thought I heard something 
or somebody moving very cautiously along near the window, 
and soon there was a very careful knock, which I promptly 
answered, and there stood a little boy, so modest and so 
bashful. ‘‘ Well, Mr. B., I couldn’t find anything else, so I 
brought him,’’—extending a small package, which I found 
to contain a wild rabbit, dressed,—‘“ please let the missionary 
have him.” Ten cents, the price fixed, and he goes away, 
happy that he has done something for the good cause. 
The only true way to be happy is to make others 
happy. ‘‘ Well, well, little girl, what is the matter?” 
She replies, ‘‘Oh, dear me, this rooster isso heavy, and I 
have had an awful time in getting him here; but he is fat 
though, and is worth twenty-five cents; say to the good 
missionary he is all I’ve got, and I am glad to give it.” 


—One of the many practical Christian charities of 
London takes the name of the “ Day Nursery,” where 
children of poor parents may be cared for during the 
day, while their mothers are out at work. An institu- 
tion of this kind in East London, under the designation 
of “ Wild Flowers of the Forest,” is fully described in 
The Christian Advertiser. It is intended for little ones 
between the ages of two months and three years, but in 
some instances those as young as three weeks and as old 
as four years are received, 

The infants are brought at half-past seven in the morning 
and fetched at about the same hour at night, but oftentimes 
later. Ascending to the top floor of the nursery we will 
there begin to look about us. On this floor are two rooms,— 
clean, bright and cheerful, with light-blue walls and white 
ceilings. Ranged around are twenty little painted iron cots, 
some of which are occupied, and others presenting an ap- 
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peararfce of inviting comfort and wonderful cleanness. The 
linen is, indeed, beautifully white. At the head of each cot 
is a towel, hung upon a rail, and also a japanned case con- 
taining brush andcomb There is alsoa ‘croll, upon which is 
painted the name of the cot and an appropriate Scripture 
text. Each cot bars a floral name, and the score of flowers 
form a very pretty posy, in name andin fact. ‘‘ Snowdrop” 
lies half asleep, but the next cot is empty and We look about 
for ‘‘ Primrose.” In t: e centre of the two rooms, containing 
twelve cots, is placed a mattress railed around so that children 
placed upon it are compelled to keep within the prescribed 
limits. Here we find the missing ‘‘ Primrose’’ watching, 
with infantile glee, a pugilistic encounter between two other 
flowers, who are showing themselves to be ‘ wild” flowers 
indeed. And here we may remark that harmony does not 
always prevail, and that the nurse has no easy task in caring 
for her young fluck. When next a mother thinks her baby 
troublesome, let her remember these ‘‘ twenty charges!’ We 
are informed that, with two exceptions, one lady has pro- 
vided for the whole of the cots,—one of the exceptions, being 
that named ‘‘ Ragged Robin,” which finds its patron in the 
Christian. The inmates of the nursery do not lack for 
toys, which are sent to t:em by kind-hearted friends. Be- 
sides an immense number of rag dolls, which we come across 
at every step, there is a large rocking-boat, which is a great 
acquisition, as the infants will prove to you by visible 
demonstration. The staircase is carefully guarded by a 
wicket door, fastened with a spring lock that cannot be easily 
undone by baby fingers. On the next floor we find the play- 
room, which has a low seat against two of its walls. Here 
is a rocking-horse duly appreciated by its riders, and more 
dolls. Dolls are everywhere: even the sashes of the windows 
are not without these ever-popular playthings. Whilst we 
are conversing with the nurse, a stifled sob falls upon our 
ear, and we turn round to learn from whence it comes. 
There at our feet lies a little cloak, under which is a very 
small specimen of the baby race Poor little thing! it is 
tired and has been laid upon the floor tosleep, and there it 
contentedly has resteduntil we nearly disturb it fromits slum- 
bers by treading upon it. A good plaything, in the shape 
of a rabbit made out of cotton wool, which Will bear any 
amount of ill-usage, seems to be in good demand. Opposite 
the playroom is the kitchen, which boasts a good stoye. As 
the children are washed every morning upon entering, baths 
are found to be useful articles, and here we see a row of them. 
Above them hang twenty little bags which contain the chil- 
dren’s nursery clothes when not in use, for, aft\er bathing, 
the infants are dressed in the nursery garments, which do 
not, however, consist of a uniform, and at night are again 
undressed and returned home in their own clothing, for 
which arow of numbered pegs on the opposite side of the 
room is provided. Every room in the nursery hasa goo: ly 
number of pictures, besides neatly printed texts. 

—Good news still comes from the Hippodrome ser- 
vices. The beginning has been made fairly, and the 
steady pull of regular work is now upon the laborers. 
The general record of last week is not different from 
that of the preceding weeks. Crowds in attendance at 
all services, deep interest continually, many requests for 
prayers, many expressions of praise, many inquirers, and 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey both in good health, hopeful, 
happy, and beloved by their fellow workers. The oc- 
currence of Washington’s birthday, with its jubilant 
demonstrations, did not abate the interest, but rather 
added to the attendance of men. The cold and windy 
weather upon Wednesday reduced the attendance per- 
ceptibly, but this recovered with a rebound and matters 
went on as before. For greater ease in conducting their 
meetings, the women now hold their sessions for prayer 
at the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, corner of Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. The effort on behalf 
of slaves of intemperance was a very effective one. A 
company of men reclaimed during the Philadelphia 
meetings attended at the Hippodrome on Friday at 
noon, and gave their testimony upon this point. From 
every point of view the results are cheering. The noon- 
day-meeting on Saturday was under charge of Ralph 
Wells. While the attendance on Sunday last was some- 
what smaller than a week previous, the numbers in the 
inquiry-rooms after the sermon were not diminished. 
Mr. Moody preached both afternoon and evening from 
the words, “‘ What think ye of Christ?” In the morning 
he led a Bible-reading service for Christiau workers. 
The sudden death of police-officer Hiachman, while on 
duty at the Hippodrome, added to the solemnity of the 
evening service. Next Sunday morning Mr. Moody is 
to give his lecture on Daniel before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in the large hall of the Hippo- 
drome, 7,000 tickets are to be issued, of which 5,000 
are to be distributed by the Association. It is noted by 
the New York Observer that the attendance upon the 
different places of worship in the city has been increased 
rather than diminished since the meetings at the Hippo- 
drome were begun ; also that “ the numbers who have 
sought counsel and direction in the way of salvation 
have increased from day to day,” in connection with the 
ievival meetings. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Methodism and its Methods. By J. T 
Crane, D.D. New York: Nelson & Phil 
lips.—This is an unusually good state- 
ment of Methodist doctrine and practice 
Dr. Crane’s whole heart is in the system 
he describes, but his clear and impartial 
head makes his statements perfectly fair 
and discriminating. We commend the 
volume very heartily to Methodists who 
want to be able to tell questioners why 
they believe as they do, and also to other 
Christians who want to study the causes of 
the great practical and spiritual success of 
this denomination. If more such books 
were written men of different faiths would 
understand each other better. (For sale 
by Perkinpine & Higgins.) 








The Story of the Apostles. By the author 
of “ The Peep of Day.” New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers.—The book of Acts is 
one needing explanation to children as 
little as any in the New Testament. But, 
without “writing down” to them, con- 
spicuously, the well-known and indus- 
trious author of ‘The Peep of Day” has 
inthis volume produced a serviceable com- 
panion, for little people, to the marvelous 
record of the firstdaysofthechurch. Itisa 
timely publication, in view of the fact that 
the Sunday-schools enter upon the study 
of Acts in the International lessons in 
Ap:il next. (For sale by The Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication.) 





Pray for the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. 
William Scribner. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Oo.—The title Mr. Scrib- 
ver has chosen has the advantage of 
deacribing perfectly the nature of the 
whole volume. Itisa thoughtful treatise on 
the office and work of the Holy Ghost, and 
on the duty and profit of special prayer to 
the Third Person of the Trinity. There 
could scarcely be found a subject more diffi- 
cult of treatment, and yet Mr. Scribner 
handlesit well. The book is really one for 
pastors, but laymen will not find its perusal 
inopportune. (For sale by Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Scribner's for March is a very good 
number, It contains more pages than 
usual, and its increase of merit is at least 
proportionate with its growth in bulk, 
The first article is on Trinity College, in 
the series of papers descriptive of some of 
our leading American institutions, The 
history of the college is traced down to 
the present time, and there are handsome 
engravings of the old row (Brownell, Sea- 
bury, and Jarvis Halls), soon to be de- 
molished to make room for the Connecticut 
Capitol, which has already lopped off the 
end of one of them. But the principal 
interest the article will attract will be due 
to its full description of the new congeries 
of academic structures which the college 
hopes to erect in the future. The build- 
ings look very well on paper, and if they 
are ever built will be an entirely new fea- 
ture in American college architecture. 
They will have the advantage (which even 
the Yale reconstruction plan does not 
t ave) of being built on a symmetrical plan 
from the outset. But, after all, we prefer 
the Harvard “ quad ” system, in which old 
Massachusetts, built in 1720, stands side 
by side with Matthews, dating only from 
1872. Another interesting and fully il- 
lustrated article is Edward Eggleston’s 
description of the methods and merits of 
the Kindergarten. The system, most 
likely, will never take deep root in this 
country, but it is an interesting problem 
to every earnest educationist. Truro 
Parish is a delightful account of the old 
Pohick Church, Virginia, where Washing- 
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ton used to worship. Other interesting 
history is comprised in the new installment 
of “‘ Revolutionary Letters.” Mr. Hale’s 
Philip Nolan goes on finely, and Bret 
Harte’s Gabriel Conroy tolerably well. 
The editorial departments are readable, 
but not quite up to the average. 





The Galaxy has a monopoly, nearly, of 
several writers—Justin McCarthy, Gen 
Caster, J. W. De Forest, and Albert 
Rhodes, for instance. All of these write in 
the March number. Mr. McCarthy’s arti- 
cle is on Disraeli, whom he aptly calle 
Vivian Grey Grown Old. Mr. McCarthy 
apparently lives for the express purp se 
of writing magazine articles about con 
temporary English celebrities; and if so, 
he does not live in vain. Mr. Rhodes 
does for France, in a measure, what Mr. 
McCarthy does for England; and his 
article is on A Pagilist of the Press, to 
wit, Louis Veuillot, editor of L’ Univers, 
Paris. The paper is a very good illustra- 
tion of magazine biegraphy, pure and 
simple, at its best. Gen. Custer’s War 
Memoirs is brief, and critical rather than 
original. Hard Times and their Remedy 
contains advice which is worth studying, 
and in some respects, worth heeding. Of 
the poetry, Joaquin Miller’s piece is poor 
enough. The place of honor in the num- 
ber is occupied by one of the two seria's, 
Mr. William Black’s Madcap Violet. To 
our mind Mr. Black is an admirable nov- 
elist. Surely English fiction is not in its 
last days when it gives us, within a very 
few years, such comparatively young 
writers as Mrs. Alexander, Thomas Hardy, 
and William Black. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


{|All hooks seceived will be pro: ms anf noticed under 
toils bead, 16 interests of our rs will guide us in 
makine iurtl er notice. } 





PocKET MANUAL OF RULES OF ORDER for delibera- 
tive assemblies. Part I.—Rules of order; LI. 





Organization and conduct of business. By 
Major Henry M. Robert. Price 75 cents, Chicago: 
BC. Griggs & Co. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. 


An unfinished historical 
romance. 


) By the Late Lord Lytton. Edited by 
his son. 8 vo. paper, 50 cents: 12 mo. cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


HAUNTED Boom, A tale. By A. L. Prive 
$1.25. New York: Robert Carter PY eben. 


: or sale by The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
ion, 


LILIES OR THISTLEDOWN. By Julia A. Mathews. 
Price $1.25. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 


For sale by the P resby terian Board of Pub- 
lication. 


TEMPERANCE AND EDUCATION, 
DD. Paper, pp. 33. 
Temperance Society. 


By Mark Hopkins, 
New York: The National 


PAMPHLETS: A Plan and Plea for Organic Chris- 
tian Union.— Highway Papers —Catalogue of Messrs. 
Hoopes, Brother & Thomas, Rose Growers, of West 


chester, Pa.— David ; A Sundry-scho ol Concert Exereise. 
By lhe Rev. W. F. Crafts.—The Medica and surg «al 
Reporter. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A BRANCH CENTENNIAL EXPosirion 
will be held in Cincinnati. Messrs, Orane, 
Breed & Co. have a large establishment 
filled with a great variety of objects of in- 
terest, from a fine Carriage to a complete 
Heating Apparatus, and from a Metallic 
Burial Case to a gold plated screw. 





Sore THROAT, CoucH, Coup, and simi- 
lar troubles, if suffered to progress, result 
in serious pulmonary affections, often 
times incurable. ‘“ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” reach directly the seat of the dis- 
ease, and give almost instant relief. 





EvERY teacher needs a good Bibie, 
Bible Dictionary, Concordance, T« xt 
Book of Subjects, and Sacred Geography 
with good maps. These are published by 
the American Tract Society, New York. at 
moderate cost. A descriptive cata!) ue 
will be senton application to H, N Tuis- 
SELL District Secretary, 1/12 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia The Society’s Teach- 
ers’ Bible is the best, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


N Ew 


Dablath Schod! iin Books, 


THE SAY AND DO SERIES. Ulustrative of 
the Lord’s Prayer. By the author of “ Wide, 
Wide World.” 6 VOl8. im & DOX.........cccecesecnes $7 50 
MISS ASHTON’S GIRLS. By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. 6 Vols. in a NEAt DOX...........ccceeeeseroeees 7 
LILIES AND THISTLE DOWN. By Julia A. 
Mathews... eescronesecednsnes esdeseses OD 
DUNCAN MATHESON, “THE SCOTTISH 
EVANGE 
THE STORY ‘OF THE APOSTLES. 
author of the “ Peep of Day.” 


50 


By the 
18 illustrations. 1 00 





HAUNTED ROOMS. 


By A. L.O. EF. 16mo..... 1 25 
FRED AND JEANIE. ) 


By Miss Drinkwater... 1 
tSONAGE. By Mrs. Robbins, 1 25 
THE ODD ONE, y 


By Mrs. Payne .... ....ss.000000 1 25 

| COULYNG CASTLE. By Miss Giberne........... 1 50 
LITTLE BROTHERS AND SISTERSG.............. 1 25 
Cc — ERS’ CHEAP mo 8. LIBRARY. No. 1...20 00 
_ ed No, 2...20 00 


Send for our new §. S. Catalogue. The publica- 
tions of all the Rel. P ub. Societies, as well as those 
of private publishers, supplied. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 





AVI 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 
This new S. 8. Concert Exercise, Scrip- 
tural, Musical, with its 3 Giants for In- 
fant Class and Recitations, makes a 
pleasing Review on Int. Lessons, this 
quarter, 16 pages, price 6 cents. Send 
for list of 150 8. 8. Concert Exercises, 
Henry Hoyt, Publisher, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


Let men quaff the foaming beaker 
In the merry night! 

But the sewing silk, EUREKA, 
Is their wives’ delight. 
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Hlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Eag Second St..Cincimnat 


ap he & R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 





i Pulpits CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk $.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 





Catalogues, need Iilua., post free, 1 ote. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and a}) 


other slate work on hand or made toorder. Fac- 
tory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 

WILSON & WEN, Sanat ee 

Fine ever-blooming and 

other roses sent safely 


RO & Ee S by mail, postpaid, every- 


where, and theirsafe arrival guaranteed. 6 for 81; 


44 for #2. A splendid premium rose with each 
package when tem cents is added. A large col- 
lection of Bedding Plants, Shrubbery, e'e. Catalogu 
free toal., Address, JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


—IN— 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 


Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 


Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


BARGAINS IN. 74°!) 3°ENE NaPKoe, 
so» 978 DRESS GOODS, 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 


the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


OW ee KR:" 


$ A Week to Agents, Old and Young, Male 

and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. VICKERY & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 


$1) adayat home. Agents Wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 40,000 of the Genuine 


a IFe AND 





already sold. demand increasing. Full of thrilling 
interest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more agents are needed at 
once. Profitsare spiendid. For iculars address, 
HUBBARD BROS.. Publishers, Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
( UR WESTERN BORDER 
Jne Hundred Years Ago. 
A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of Ameri- 
can Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and 
White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, For- 
ays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian war- 
yes, Camp life and Sports. A book for Old and 
young. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
mous sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars 
free, Address, J, C. McCURDY & CO., 26 S. Seventh 
Street, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. 


DO GooD! DO GOOD! DO GOOD! 
Agents Wanted for our new Authentic Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY, 
And thelr Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


Here is a chance to make money and do great good. 

Send for circulars and see what eminent clergymen 

say of it. Beware af wnauthorized compilations, 

nome bul the Genuine Edition. Address, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn., 
or, 118 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ilis. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It containsa full account of the Grand Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 


CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable 
Works are being circulated; see that the book you 
buy contains 4a2 
pages. 

Send for circulargand extra terms to Agents. Ad- 
dress, National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE. 


1849.—-OLD AND TRIED.—-1876. 


LENS FALLS 


INSURANCE CO., 
LENS FALLS, N. Y. 


26th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Ca wv Capital. .  .  . « $200,000 00 


Ketn-urance Reserves, . 297,237.06 
All other Liabilities, . 17,916.07 
Undivided Profits, .  . 230,751.79 
Cash Asset« 745,904.93 


Book Value of Stocks 215 per Centum. 
Its policies cover damage to dwellings from light- 
ning whether fire ensues or not. 
SUCCESSFUL——RELIABLE. 


R. M. Litre, Pres’t. G. B. GREENSLET, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
be CUNNINGHAM, Sec’y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCH COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,559,853.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


THE FUNNIEST 


And most amusing Mechanical 
Toy ever invented. Will make 
he laugh if you never laughed 
fore. The Chinaman and 
White man engaged in mortal 
combat. Operate on any floor. 
For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent post-paid, to any address, 
for 25 cents, by the 
RICHARDS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
91 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 
25, with your name beautifully printed, 
sent by return mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and 
3 cent emaee. I have 70 kinds of cards, a 
list of which, with samples, of 65 styles of 
printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the above 
offer, as I wish to introduce my cards into 
every family. 5 packs, 5 names, to one address 
for 50 cts. You will want more when you get 
the first lot. ‘“ More than pleased,’’ “ Never 
was 80 well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful 
printers, and furnish the best of work, and printed 
nearly one million cards in Dec. 1875. Write name, 
town, and state plainly. Address W.C. CANNON, 
30 Kneeland Street. Boston, Mass. 


Fine Engravings, and 925 | — 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 
ALL ABOUT GARDENING. 
OR Home use and for Market, in ROOT’S GAR- 
DEN MANUAL Contains half as much as $1.50 


books on the subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
J.B. how st, seed Grow or, mockford, Llis. 


For 25 Cts. pensar? weer 


peas each of Sugar Trough Gourd, 





’rice Head Lettus, and Winning- 
& stadt Cabbage seed. The Gourds 
grow by the acre to hold from 3 to8 


gallons each. The cut shows their form. We use 
them for Lard Cans, Egg, Salt, Soap dishes, etc. 
Address, WALDO F. BROWN, 
Box 39, Oxford, Ohio. 


HONDITCHS (LOWERS 


My Illustrated Floral Catalogue for 1876 
is now ready. Price 10 Cents, less than half the cost. 
Wi1t1au E. Bowpiren, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 








‘ Sire . 
! 7 Always FRESH & RELIABLE. 


1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876. 
Contains descriptive and ee list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Send two three cent stamps for poring 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelp 
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BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of owt ies mail at your door, Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for 
$2.00. Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants 
gratis. MOOPKS, Baew., & THOMAS, 

nerry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Orr 






Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES, Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@® Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
gaz Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS & ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 

E. M. BRUCE & CO. 

Saves, 


- FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES, 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SA FES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


onN GiBSON—Ptain, Decorative, and Fresco Painting. 
1.86.1, GIBSON, Sim, Snares Meter so 


123 and 125 S. Eleventh Street, Phila. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE MINISTRY OF CHILD REN. 
[From Zhe Christian at Work.] 


6 (\UT of the mouth of babes and suck- 

lings thou hast perfected praise.” 
As the Christ rode into Jerusalem, pre- 
ceded by the multitude, spreading their 
garments and strewing branches of trees 
in the way, and flocks of children troop- 
ing before and following after, crying, 
Prouane to the Son of David!” was 
Divine Omniscience scanning the far-off 
future, when upon children, mainly, should 
rest the hope of his gospel in this world, 
for the salvation of which he was about 
to lay down such a price? He knew full 
well the selfishness and fickleness of po- 
pular applause, and that these same mul- 
titudes would exclaim with great unani- 
mity, but three days thence, ‘‘ Away with 
this man! Crucify him! crucify him!” 
But he saw in the ages to come, a “ per- 
fected praise” out of the mouths of chil- 


That this world will one day belong to 
Christ, no one who believes the Scriptures 
can doubt; that the end will be attained 
through the ministry of children, we believe 
is equally evident. The value of the Sab- 
bath-school in this work cannot be over-es- 
timated. There is no lever for lifting up this 
world likeeducation. Germany, brokenand 
disintegrated after the battle of Jena, re- 
generated herself by the establishment of 
the most perfect school system in the 
world, so that Napoleon, when seeking for 
the causes of defeat at Sarrowitz, received 
a true exposition in the remark of one of 
his most celebrated marshals: “Sire, it 
was not the needle-gun, but the school- 
master, that has made Germany vic- 
torious.” And, blessed be God! the church 
is beginning to see that what secular edu- 
cation can do for the nation, socially and 
physically, religious education can do for 
the world at large, leavening and mould- 
ing the whole into the likeness of Christ, 

We, in this country, comprehend, in a 
measure, the value of the Sabbath- school, 
for we see the results wing out of this 
ministry of children. In Europe, thus far, 
they have failed to recognize it, and even 
Protestant nations have held aloof from 
religious education as though there were 
in it some hiaden evil. But there are 
streaks of the coming day upon the moun- 
tain tops, heralding the approach of the 
Sun of Righteousness. 

In Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
a few other of the European nations, the 
American Sunday-:chool system has re- 
cently been introduced with most marked 
success. What the eventual effect of its 
introduction will be can easily be deter- 
mined when we recall the fect that all re- 
ligious instruction to the young is from 
the pastors, the larger proportion of whom 
are rank Rationalisis ; and this being also 
the prevailing influence in the homes of 
the people, a growing, wide-spreading in- 
fidelity has been the inevitable result. 
Through the ministry of these schools the 
pure and simple teachings of Christ will 
be instilled into the hearts of the rising 
generation, and the hard, barren material- 
ism of the present give way before the 
light and advance of spiritual truth. 
True, great obstacles will continually 
arise, which must be fought and overcome; 
but what cannot the grace of God accom- 
plish? 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
THE CHURCH, 
(From The Methodist.] 


— of our contemporaries are re- 
marking upon an evil which they 
think attends the Sunday-school system. 
It is that the children and teachers do not 
aitend the regular services. Observation 
has convinced us that the evil is very 
much exaggerated. We know churches 
in which the Sunday-school has been to 
such an extent the nursery of the society 
that nine-tenths of the additions to the 
membership for several years have come 
straight from the Sunday-school; and in 
these churches the working Christians are 
the Sunday-school people, and an unusual 
proportion of the children attend the pub- 
lic services, 

We have thought that, where this evil 
exists, it may be due in part to the pre- 
sence of an influential body of members 
who will not work in the Sunday-school, 
and who distrust that branch of the work. 
We have known such cases ; and of course 
antagonism is soon developed between 
the school and the remaining members. 





[Vol. XVIIL.,.No. 10. 


If the working force is the same in both 
departments, the evil complained of can 
hardly exist as a real evil. 

On the other hand it is necessary to be 
reasonable in our demands. It is not 
wise to confine young children from four 
to six hours on a Sunday. It is not just 
to ask every man who works in the Sun- 
day-school to attend two other long ser- 
vices every Sunday. A partof the trouble 
is here; and it is not easy to cure it. In 
the end, we shall settle it by having only 
two services ; one for preaching and the 
other for teaching. Until that is done we 
must expect some friction, and one public 
service will be more or less neglected. It 
seems to us to be a case for patient man- 
agement by pastors rather than one for 
new systems and rules. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


[The Rev. James Comper Gray, in The Normal Class. } 


EARLY all lands, and well-nigh every 
tribe, civilized and barbarian, bond 
and free, meet here—the sable Ethiopian, 
the dusky Arabian, the swarthy Assyrian, 
the warrior of Rome, the philosopher of 
Greece, and that strange cosmopolitan 
the Jew. So that there 1s scarcely a land 
to which you can carry the Bibie, but the 
native thereof may find something therein 
addressed to his sympathies through some 
representative of his race. Still further is 
the universality of the book shown in the 
wide sweep it takes of almost all branches 
of human inquiry, and in its references to 
almost every class and calling. The king 
may here learn something that concerns 
himself, and which, if studied and prac- 
tised by princes, would have preserved to 
many a one his crown, and saved to many 
a nation that worst of public nuisances, 
a godless ruler. The working man may 
here read of his craft, and in allusion to it 
discover that the God of the whole earth 
thinketh upon the poor and lowly. The 
merchant is reminded of the true merchan- 
dise, the pearl of great price, and is re- 
commended to buy the truth and sell it 
not. The soldier, amid many records of 
hair-breadth escapesi’ th’ imminent deadly 
breach, will find also an account of the 
good fight of faith, and the whole armor of 
d,. ‘The sailor may not only read the 
history of a voyage and shipwreck, which, 
by competent authorities, has been de- 
clared tne finest piece of composition in 
the Greek language; but he may learn 
how to navigate the sea of life, and reach 
at last the desired haven of immortality. 
The tradesman may not only find many 
shrewd hints on buying and selling, but 
may also learn the truth, of which he has 
sometimes need to be reminded, that a 
just balance “is the delight of the Lord.” 
The husbandman finds in this volume 
illusions almost innumerable to his call- 
ing, and by them is conducted to the un- 
derstanding of the sowing of the good seed 
—of the growth of the Christian charac- 
ter from the early blade to the full 
corn in the ear, and is led to reflect upon 
the future great harvest of the world. 
And students everywhere are urged to 
“ give attendance to reading,” and are re- 
minded that ‘much study is a weariness 
to the flesh.” It is addressed, also, to all 
stages of human life. Childhood never 
tires of the ark of bulrushes, of the coat of 
many colors, of the boy-prophet, of the 
Shunammite’s son, of the youth that slew 
the giant, of the captive maid of Israel, of 
young Josiah, of the wonderful child 
found after three days’ anxious search, 
surrounded by grave doctors, and both 
hearing and asking them questions. 
Youth tinds entertainment and instruction 
in the biographies of Joseph, and Jacob, 
and Daniel, and others of that class. 
Manhood is yet charmed by the holy max- 
ims, the just retributions, the unexpected 
deliverances, the heavenly principles, the 
lofty morals, and the sublime doctrines of 
this old book. And old age is never weary 
of reading of its own crown of glory, of 
the fruit it may yield to the end of life, 
and of those promises which never fail 
amid the fleeting show and tinseled splen- 
dors of the present life. It is universal, also, 
in its adaptation to every state of the hu- 
man heart. Here the presumptuous sin- 
ner is condemned, the proud are con- 
founded, the humble are exalted, the peni- 
tent are comforted, the trembling believer 
is confirmed, the hypocrite is unmasked, 
the painted Pharisee is stripped of the 
rouge and the veneer, the rejoicing saint 
is cautioned, and man, whatever his spirit- 
ual condition, finds himself addressed by 
One who knoweth him altogether, and 





who understandeth his thoughts afar off. 
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The heals of its ehivabibl suitability olen 
from two circumstances—the unity of the 
race it addresses, and the human sympa- 
thy that breathes throughout its pages. 
“There is one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” “God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men.” “He 
fashioneth our hearts alike.’ What, 
therefore, is moral and spiritual, and suits 
the nature of one man, is adapted for all. 
Hence, therefore, the command, “ Go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 





COMMEND THE SUPERINTEN- 


DENT. 
[From The Brooklyn Sunday School.} 


HERE are some superintendents of 
Sunday-schools who never seem to 
eed encouragement or rere 
What i is to be done they do, or, takin 
responsibility, procure it to be done, Shes 
they perform the most disagreeable duties 
in such a manner that every one supposes 
them the most pleasant, or at loast not 
unusual, Often, too, they have very great 
discouragements. Not such as may arise 
from an unruly school, an uncomfortable 
session of the school, absence or indiffer- 
ence of teachers, poor playing and worse 
singivg of the music and hymns, Their 
difficulties are often far greater and more 
important. Yet they bravely meet them 
all, The superintendent who is good for 
anything in his office is a positive man. 
While ready and willing to learn, he knows 
that Ae must be the superintendent. The 
theory in some churches that the a. 
intendent is a figure head, a manikin, a 
mouth-piece representing some official of 
the church or society, is not sustained by | all 
experience. That the pastor is the shep- 
herd of both lambs and sheep no one will 
question; and the complaint has been, 
not that the pastors interfere with the 
schools, but rather that they give them 
too little attention. 

Yet in almost every church there is some 
one who makes it his business and thinks 
it his pious duty to criticise the superin- 
tendent. ‘There is too much singing,” 
“ There is never any examination of 
classes by our superintendent,” “ Why 
doesn’t he give that class to sidetinne 
teacher,” “ We never dosing any,” “ Why 
doesn’t he pray so the children can under- 
stand him?’ “ He is always doing some 
foolish thing—got into trouble with Mr. 
Blank by asking him if he meant to give 
up his class, just because he was absent 
two or three Sundays!” etc., ete. 

No one ought to expect absolute per- 
fection here below, especially in a super- 
intendent; and there is no doubt that as 
able men are teaching classes as are super- 
intending schools. Nearly every superin- 
tendent knows his own Saige agguiemad as 
well as any one can, and tries te remed 
them. If he does not always succeed, 
does not absolutely follow that his is - 
variably the blame or fault. But when he 
honestly endeavors to perform his duties, 
to fill his position, and has the good of 
the school at heart, he is usually more 
pre pot | commendation and an occa- 
sional word of praise than by censure and 
denunciation. 

We do not urge that incompetent men 
should be retained in the superintendency. 
As well urge that the indifferent, careless 
uninterested, or unqualified teacher should 
be allowed to use up and disband one 
class after another. But where a man is, 
on the whole, adapted for the superin- 
tendency, has ability in many respects, is 
pence yh in his efforts, and is as competent 

pi man in the school, the officers of 
urch and of the society, as well as 
= teachers of his school, ought each and 
all to support, aid, and commend him, 
More than this, where any one is found 
endeavoring to ‘decrease the respect and 
regard of others for the superintendent, or 
their confidence in him, that person’s 
efforts should be received in such a man- 
ner, and be so answered, as that he would 
at once understand how unpleasant an 
undertaking he had entered upon, and 
how very slight the probability of his 
success, 

There are superintendents who appar- 
ently need no commendation. They are 
regarded as giants—who require no addi- 
tion to their size or their strength. All 
vifficulties seem to fade away before them, 
opposition only strengthens them; they 
are quick to scent out dissatisfaction or 
conspiracy, and to make short work of it 
when found. Others there are who regard 
their work as not their own, who have not 
sought and do not now desire to retain 
the office, who will not lift a finger to 


quiet any criticism or satisfy any Cian | 
whose business affairs suffer by the time 
and attention given to the school, and yet 
who are most able and competent men, 
conscientious to the last degree, and who, 
unhindered and unopposed, and with such 
aid as should be rendered them, will 
make the school a great success, 80 ‘far as 
human power can do so, It is for these 
latter that we epenk. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


xe a CARDS 12 Winter st" Boston, Mase 


A COURSE OF READING for Sunday- 
school Teachers has lately been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath-school Association, and ear- 
nestly recommended to all teachers as very help- 
ful. Among the volumes recommended is a very 
valuable ont entitled THE BIBLE HAND- 

BOOK, Dr. Angus, published in Philadelphia, 
by Al Martien, and sent by mail, post- 
aT for $3 








WORK WORK AND MONE Our new method of in- 

Swi the Home Guest 
carries everything before 1 it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don’t be idle a day. Particula e. Sam- 
ple of nn gt superbly illustrated with choice Moss- 
rose Cross, 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICIAN of eight years’ 
An active worker in the Sabbath-sc ool and 
Y. M. C. A. desires to hear of a location favorable 
to the building up of a practiceand for laborin the 
hool and Association. Please address, 
PHYSICIAN, Greenville, Mercer County, Penna 





rience. 





ELEGANT STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AS SAM. 
PLES, for 25 cents, or 75 me dozen. Over 
different views of the Holy Lan 

J.C. HENRY, Glen’s Falls, N. Y, 





Tf AS.48 ae choicest in the world—Importers’ 
K. 


in America— 
c Sri “preases ar craseetee e continu- 


ronnie Agents wanted everywhere— 
in L..—-. on’t waste he or Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 1287. 


THE TOLL-GATE: Lassner 2b 
Battie New Ye York opodes: ” 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First M Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal i on. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly semi-annually in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for ee ae 
even d thezhardest time that Kansas is et 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now for certain. 
particulars. ars. Refe senoee in every State in the Union, 
J. B. WATKINS «& CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
4@-Collections leh wa the West a specialty. 











EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE 
5 CH ESTN NUT WT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


This Bourding, as oa Der School is delightfully 
situated in West niladelphia, and combines advan 
= of both city and country. For circulars wi 

nces address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 





is & DEMS! 


a Se 
under. a charge, y in 
dress the undersigned. Liberal cntenquanente will 
be proposed and satisfaction guaranteed. Special 
terms to clergymen. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOMER BLANCHARD, President. 


(Please mention that you saw thistin THz Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES.) 


Gime JAMES McKN IGHT, 
2010 FAIRMOUNT AVE... Pornighing Undertaker 


NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“TIME IS MONEY!” 


Accurate and Reliable 


ITHIRTY 


HOUR OLOCKS. 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapement time piece, of careful 
construction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, 

tasteful, and attractive in style, and in every respect 
an article of superior excellence. 

It will run in any position, and will be 
of special value to the traveler. They are suitable 
for the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, 
the Hleoptna oom, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, 
and the Cabln. 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

f price. S$. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 















Greatly Improved; 
lined leather ends. No 
friction. For real 
merit, the best and 
cheapest Brace nade. 
Gives health and 
vigor to the system by 
pre serving an erect form, 

old by the trade and Cleve. 
land Shoulder Brace Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Send $1.50 
and chest measure. 


82 Ask for Pratt's 








New Brace. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WANTED! 


Christian men and women who are well and fa- 
vorably known at their own homes, who can fur- 
nish testimonial from Pastor, and who are willing 
to make a thorough canvass in the towns and cities 
where they live, for 


«“ ADDRESSES BY D. L. MOODY,” 
Revised by Himeelf. 


The price is 50 cents for paper, and 75 cents for 
cloth cover, is very salable, and commission good. 


Address, D. BR. NIVAR & CO., 
40 State ss aipaney N. Y. 


Book 
BxTOonAN GE 
Mon TEaLyY, 
CENTS a . New, old, rare, curious, valu- 
y] able and cheap books su plied and w wanted. 
hxchanged, sold or loaned to all parts of the United 
States. American Book Exchange, 109 Ful- 


ton Street, New York. P. O. Box, 4540. JOHN B. 
ALDEN, Manager. 


Buy the Best!! 
| BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROCREOCE 2B THE COUNTRY. 

is a Collection of 


“Brightest and Bist” 2. Sats 


URE GOLD” and “ROVALD 
It has already been adopted with aa oye wl 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies. 





224 es, comprising the 

it f 1 Prais We est pedes og ected from 
-. ps Wey Gi. 

besides many new eee... oS Seable collection. 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The “Moody and Sankey Song Book” 


is now used everywhere. 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $80 per 100 copies; by mail, 85 cts. 
G2 Lither Book sent by mail on receipt of price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


gan) & Tune Books 


“GS FOR THE SAN CTUARY 


SONGS oR of 5 FO AND sce 


PSALMS &0r us alYMns UAL SONGS 


FO NGING. « 
: i (| rT sem 


HAPEL . SONGS oF 


‘Tort THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA aii. ; 
yore bage- terms ac. add-ess Woe 
§. BARNES & COMPA 


ew York , Chicago & New Orleans;, 


DROWN OF LIF OF LiF 


For Sunday "For Sunday Schools. 


By W. A. Oapsrx, author of New Bilver of which 
over 500,000 have been sold. Nearly every en copy 
examined brings an order fora supply. $3.60 per dozen 
Specimen copy, 35 cts. S@™~ Specimen pages free to all. 


K| N a of Day-School and Ju- 
venile Singtng Books. 
** Just what we have long wanted,’’ is the praise from 


every direction. $5 per dozen. Ask your bookseller for it, 
or send 60 cts. for sample copy. B® Specimen pages free. 


NTHEM CHOI 


The most popular work extant for open- 
ing and closing choir service, also con- 
vention use. $10.50 per doz. Sample 


copy $1. B@™- Specimen pages free. 


W.W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 


Every family should 








WISNixe WORDS-—A Dindepeshest ene 
for the young—grows in favor each year. Pub- 
lished monthly and semi-monthly. Send for a spe- 
cimen before eins iu Sunda: py ecooet Paper 
for 1876, FRED M TIEN, 








1 S. Seventh Street, Phila. 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 

From 1 to 14 copies, - - - $2.15 each. 

“ 15t0o29 * 3.80. “ 
30 copies and upwards, - 1.65 “* 

To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 

of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER $ .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access, It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TimEs who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Times, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Paper, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the PAPER accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment. of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PAPERS go only to 
subscribers of THE TIMES. 


Orders for this PAPER can be filled, only when com- 


ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub- 
scribers of THE TIMES, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 








100 Copies, one month, - - 8 60 
100 “ one year, - - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at rate. 
THE SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY. 

100 Copies, three monihs, - - $ 500 
100 o ome year, - - + = 20.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rate. 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made to aclub at club rates 
only during the month in which it is formed. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of 9 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription,in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE TIMEs to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration ig plainly printed on 
the yellow address labet of each paper or package of 
papers, it will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promptly by the time thus designated or their paper wile 
be discontinued. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 


to an inch), for each insertion, - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - 50 Cts, 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
10 “ “ “ 8 “ 
15 “ “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ “ % “ 


on Ok “ “ 59 “ 


a%-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


aa 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New YorkK OFrice is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 Fotir’h Avenue, Y. 
M.C. A. Building. 

E. P. WALLING, Agent. 
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naw PUB E.IOA FIONA 


LIBRARIANS: ite 


you to save time, labor, and loss asnu- 
merous testimonials show. Send pont h a « 


GARRIGUES BROS., PHIL’A., PA. 


ENLARGED! IMPROVED ! 


“THE GHIGAGO ALLTANCE,” 


Prof. DAVID SWING, Editor. 


This paper which is exciting so much attention 
at present, contains one of Prof. Swing’s celebrated 
sermons in every number; @ snost exhaustive col- 
lection of literary, scientifie news and miscellane- 
ous matter,and a ull collection of fresh and valuable 
editurials. It has also recently been adopter as the 
Official Organ of the Sunday- aenocls of the North- 
west, and isthe only paperin which full and authen- 
tic Sunday school an nouMsametita, news, and reports 
for the Northwest can be found. Among the list 
of contributors and correspondents to THe ALLI- 
ANCE may be found many of the leading minds of 
this country. It is “ Christian, but not Sectarian ; 
Orthodox, but not Bigoted.” Notice a few of the 
many opinions: 

“T like the ALLIANCE exceedingly. It is lively | 
and Christian, One of Prof. Swing’s sermons is 
worth its qoarly subscription.”—John G. Whutier. 

“ Prof. Swing’s paper, the ALLIANCE, appears this | 
week in new form, a folio of the same size as The | 
Nation. A change of style in subject matter is also 
announced, the columns to be open more than 
heretofore to literary and scientific rs either 
from the odtienen-chiet or from contributors. The 
paper has a fresh and interesting appearance, and’ 
5 ay res — Twith: ‘ae best religious weekties.” — 

Tribune, 

~ is octavo in form, and contains 48 columns. 
Price, including a year, We seek the 
nc quaintance 6 of the lovers of good reading, and in- 
vite them to address 
H. L. ENSIGN, Business Manager, Chicago, lilinois. 

AGENTS WANTED, 


IN EW 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


DEACON ane ENEWY. A Capital Tem- 
—s Story. By Mra;A) K. Dunning. Iémo. 
rice $4.25. 








WORD PILOTURES. Six Books in a Box. | 


$2.20. 


ALICE DUNBAR. A Story of the Times of 
John Knox. Price 60 cents. 


MR WARNERS’ HOUSEHOLD. Price 55 
cents. 


THE DAWN OF LIGHT. A Story of the 
Zenana Mission. Price 65 cents. 


THE PEDDLER OF LA GRANGE. By 
. Martha Farquharson. Price 55 cents. 


Please address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 


SUPE 











INTENDENTS. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely {lustrated, is just the thing 
for your schools. 18 cents a year, postage paid, 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one address. 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
very little fellows. 

30 cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address, 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 


No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
hundred. 





The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100. 
Address the Publisher, 

EDWIN A. WILSON, Spriugileld, Ils. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE, 


EVERY INCH A KING: 


A Story Illustrating the KReigus of Da- 
vid and Selomon, Kings of Isrrel, 


BY CELIA E. GARDNER, 
SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 1t2mo. $1.60 


This narrative is intended to a vivid 
yicture of the times of David and Solomon, and 
qs designed more particularly as an accompani 
ment tothe International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1876. Every child and every 


youth, and every man and every woman, should | 


read it. Now ready. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Pablishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





HIE AGHOLARY QUARTERLY 


THE DEST LES HELP PUBL 


\ 


KE VERY BODY LIKES IT 








Although the first number of THE ScHoL- 





ARS’ QUARTERLY was issued only in January 
of this year, it has rapidly gained a large cir- 
culation, extending already to every State in| 
the Union. 

Wherever it goes it makes friends. It is 
considered by those who have tried it the 
most complete scholars’ help published. 
Nearly all who at first sent for specimen 
copies have since ordered a full supply—for 
their schools or classes. The second number 
(for April, May, and June) is nearly ready. 


ment on that for the First Quarter. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive it in good season 
should send in their orders early in March. 


-_ — rt —— _ 





,, For the benefit of those who ave not yet seen Tue Scnonars 
Quarrerty, the following brief description of it is given— 


WHAT IT IS. 


It is a collection of the lesson of each three months, with a quar- 
terly review chart and outline for the thirteenth Sunday, bound in 
small quarto form with strong paper covers. Brief explanatory notes 
are furnished to aid the scholars in their study. With the Scripture 
text of each lesson, marginal references are given, and the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names is indicated. It contains a ma specially prepared 
for the quarter’s lessons, also a compact Bible Dictionary with the 





needed explanation of terms and desc ‘ription of persons, places, and 
customs. 

For each quarter, a ay eae Review Exercise is added, which 
includes selections from the lessons, golden texts, and related passages. 
This can be used at the quarterly review, or in opening and closing the 
regular sessions of the school. In this latter use it forms an uninter- 
mitting survey of the line of study through the whole quarter. 

Tue QUARTERLY is printed on good paper in distinct type. It 
avoids on the one hand the crowded page of the question book; and 
on the other the fragmentary character of the lesson leaf. 

A skilled teacher writes of THe QuARTERLY as follows: 

“T like it exceedingly, and what is better yet my boys like it. 
| They say they can do a good deal more with the lessons than before, 
| and certainly there has been an increase in study and Bible know ledge 
since Tur QuaRTERLY came. I knew it would be good, but it is better 
than I really thought it would be. [ wish every scholar in the country 
could have it.” 

Others write : 

“T have just received THe Scio.ars’ QUARTERLY, and it has given 
such satisfaction that Lam requested by our teachers to order more.” 

“The copies sent me last week are highly valued by the class. 
They are the neatest, and most compact and convenient in form of any 
aids to the scholars in studying the lesson, that I have yet seen 
| ‘We are so much pleased with them that we have decided “a order 
100 copies of them for the scholars.” 

“Tur ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is just the thing. 
25 copies for one year. 
‘ order.” 
| “Tae ScuoLars’ QUARTERLY is all that can be wished for.” 

‘“ Tie ScHouars’ QUARTERLY fakes wherever it is introduced.” 

The best way of judging of the merits of THz QuARTERLY is to 

send for a copy. 

100 Copies, one year, - = 820.00. 

PRICE. 100 ae three months, 5.00. 
Single Gopies, - ~ ~ .20. 

Published at the office of Tar Sunpay Scuoot Times. Address, 

, JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 





Send to my address 
You may hear from me again with another 


PRICE. 


This will be, in many points, an improve-} 





_ 


_ mS W PUBLICATIONS. 


“Ninety- -And-Nine.” 


By Mr. iRA D. SANEKEVY. 
Arranged with acc “ompaniment for the Piano and 
Organ. This beautiful sacred solo has been wonder- 
fully blessed, and thousands will be glad to et it in 
this form, Ask for “ Author's Edition of the } Ninety- 
and-nine.” Sent b My mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
For Sale also at the Music Stores. 


To Ghristian Workers. 


We ask the atténtion of Pastors, Young Mens 
Christian Associations, and all other Christian 
Workers to the following Books by 


MISS ANNA SHIPTON, 


As eminently fitted to aid them in their Work. 
Tell Jesus. The Promise and the Promiser. 
Wayside-Side Service. Waiting Hours. 

The Watchtower. The Lost Blessing. 
The Secret of the Lord. Asked of God. 


Price per Volume, 85 cts. In Paper Covers, 25 cts. 














In Press—Ready in March— 
Work in the Vineyard. 12mo. $2. 
By E. F. Burr, D.D., Author of *‘ Ecce Ceelum,” ete. 
The Good Fight of Faith. 12mo. $1.75. 
The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. $1. 


*,* SENT BY MAIL ON. RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


Books of Piano & Orecan Music 


The best Pieces in Existence for Piano. For Reed 
Organ. All of moderate difficulty. Bound 
in convenient form. Sold at alow 
price. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 250 pages. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 220 pages. 
PIANO AT HOME, 250 pages. 


Piano Duets. 


PIANOFORTE GEMS, 216 pages. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vol.1. 216 pages. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. IL 250 pages. 
ORGAN AT HOME. 180 pages. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. 200 pages. 


Part Vocal Music. 





The above are all uniform in a. have pease full 
sheet music size, very densely packed, with 
the most valuable instrumental mu- 
sic, and cost per book in 
Boards, $2.50, in Cloth, 
$8.00. Sold every- 
where. 


Either book sent, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 





Cc. Hi. Ditseon & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Tid BROAD WaT, SUCCESSORS T0 LEB & WALKER, 
New York. ener een7008 


fasyel O18 Wy PP. Bliss, 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-meetings and Devotional 
Exercises. 

This unrivaled collec tion, contains Hold the Fort, 
“ Hadelujah' Tis Done,” Almost Perswaded, Ninety and 
Nine, More to Foliow, Only an Armor Bearer, together 
with ait of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
Price $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale 
at ali Bookstores, or can be procured of the Pub- 
lishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE 


“Moody & Sankey Song Book” 


Is now used everywhere. Every family should 
have it. Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by 
mail, 35 cents. 

43)-Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pert pegaioms 


THE CHOICE. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS & CONCERTS. 


By McGRANAHAN AND CASE. 

w@-A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers 
Contains a novel elemen course, and a GRAND 
COLLECTION OF MUSIC. TH CHOICE is the work 
of experienced men, and is the most successful Con- 
vention Book in the field. Price, $7.50 dozen; by 
mail, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN OHURCH & O8., 
CINCINNATI. 


A WEEK. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business permanent and first-class, For 
further particulars address 


J. KENNEDY & CO., Sichmeed, indiana. 
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